Taiwan crisis kept 


by Dulles-Chiang 


U.S. force angers Asia 


By Kumar Goshal 


IRBORNE Secy..Dulles touched down 

briefly last week, fresh from Taiwan, 
and said he found Chiang Kai-Shek 
“resolute,” and, like Washington’s other 
Asian allies, united and “heartened by 
the manifest power of the U.S.” 


News reports from all over Asia belied 
his optimism and many Washington of- 
ficials differed sharply with him. 

After prolonged and sometimes acri- 
monious conferences, Dulles and Chiang 
on Oct. 23 issued a joint communique 
which said: 

@ The US, recognized Chiang as “the 
authentic spokesman for Free China 
and of the hopes and aspirations ... 
of the Chinese people;” 

@ “Restoration of freedom” on the 
mainland was Chiang’s “sacred mission,” 
which he hoped to achieve without use of 
force; 

@ Peking has drawn Chiang and the 
U.S. “closer together;” 

@® Both recognized that “under pres- 
ent conditions the defense of the Que- 
moys [and] the Matsus is closely related 
to the defense of Taiwan and Penghu 
{the Pescadores].” 


TWO VERSIONS: Washington gave the 
impression that Dulles had averted a 
catastrophic conflict in Taiwan Strait. 
It inferred that he had persuaded Chiang 
to renounce force, to accept the fact of a 
China divided as Germany, Korea and 
Vietnam were divided, and to agree to 
reduce his forces on the offshore islands 
if there were a prolonged cease-fire. 
But no sooner was the communique 
issued than it was contradicted by 
Chiang’s officiais. His Ambassador to 
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WELL, BLESS OUR BRITCHES—LOOK WHO’S PLAYING ALL GROWED-UP AND EVERYTHING! 
Vice President Nixon tries out this Chicago suite for size, but it’s miles too big for him. 


DEMOCRATS WILL GET A MAJORITY, BUT... 


Negro voters wish they had a choice 


By Louis E. Burnham 


F ALL THE VOTERS who go to the 
polls on Nov. 4, the average Negro 


gains they make will be the result, not 
of the Negro’s affection for what has 
not been the party of Lincoln for genera- 


the U.S. George Yeh said Chiang had 
not altogether discounted the use of 
force to recover the mainland. Chiang’s 
Foreign Minister Huang Shao-ku said 
he interpreted the communique to mean 
that it did not preclude forcible inter- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


voter will- probably cast his ballot with 
less enthusiasm, less total commitment 
to the party of his choice, than any oth- 
er. Both Democratic and Republican pol- 
iticians are fighting hotly to hold or im- 
prove their positions among the Negro 
electorate, but increasing numbers of Ne- 
groes are wishing they had a third al- 
ternative. 

Lacking one in almost every Congres- 
sional election and in most states, they 
will make the customary choice between 
the two old parties, and the-Democrats 
will probably come off with the big por- 
tion of the Negro vote. But it is likely 
to be less of a lion’s share than usual; 
and the Republicans will know that any 


tions, but rather of his despair with the 
party of Eastland. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE: Evidence of this 
trend was seen in a recent N.Y. Times 
survey of political sentiment among the 
4,000,000 Negro voters in the Northern 
and border states. Civil rights perform- 
ance was the main standard against which 
they measured both parties and neither 
cut much of a figure, The Democrats were 
indicted for failure to control the Dixie- 
crats; the Republicans for Eisenhower’s 
“go slow” admonitions. While the dis- 
sat p action was expressed most sharply 
by Negroes of middle and higher in- 
comes, workers in the North tended to 
stick with the Democrats because of the 
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AN EDITORIAL STATEMENT ON THE ELECTIONS 


Why America is unecsy 


HERE WAS A CURIOUS QUALITY about the mood of the 

nation the week before election that could easily be mis- 
taken for apathy. It was much more; its main characteristic 
was an uneasiness which was all-pervading. Samuel Lubell, the 
roving reporter for the Scripps-Howard newspapers, whose 
analyses of the political scene have been unusually astute, had 
this to say about the mood: 

“It is not a fretting over something that has already hap- 
pened. Mainly it reflects an anxiety over impending disaster, 
a sense that as a nation we are beset by problems that are slip- 
ping beyond our control . . . In short, in a surprisingly wide 
range of problems, much of the public has a feeling that we 
are being backed into a corner we can’t get out of.” 


iy ITS COMPREHENSIVE regional pre-election survey, the 
N.Y. Times found this same uneasiness, compounded in some 
sections by anger born of frustration. 

A Negro mechanic at a Cleveland gas station said to a 


as it goes to the polls 


Times reporter: “You know how I’d really like to vote? I’d like 
to vote for the whole United States Supreme Court, that’s how 
I'd like to vote. When it comes to integration and civil rights 
stuff, neither party is worth a damn.” 

At a farmhouse in Monroe County, Wis., the mother of the 
family wondered aloud how she’d vote Nov. 4. She told the 
reporter: “I just don’t know. Ike has kept us out of war but 
we have a lot of other problems. And I hear the Democratic 
Party is called ‘the war party.’ ... Not long ago my eggs used 
to take care of our groceries and general household supplies 
with some left over for the children’s clothes. It doesn’t seem 
to any more.” 

In California and Ohio and other key states, a labor lead- 
ership grown too used to sitting down at testimonial dinners 
with the bosses, was jolted out of its complacency by the attack 
on the union shop through the so-called “right to work” laws. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


“Republican recession.” 


Another major issue in many Negro 
communities was machine rule which 
has stymied the Negro’s efforts to influ- 
ence party policy and to win nomination 
and election to office. Among the most 
precious of nights for which Negroes 
fight, North and South, is the right, not 
only to vote, but to be voted for. 


Only four Negroes (Powell, N.Y.; Daw- 
son, Ill.; Diggs, Mich., and Nix, Pa.) 
serve among the 435 members of the 
House of Representatives, though Ne- 
groes are 10% of the population. None 
has served in the Senate since Hiram 
Revels of Mississippi stepped down in 
1876. Taking the nation as a whole, the 
Negroes’ lack of representation in state 
legislatures, county commissions and mu- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Omitted: Alger Hiss 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Your review (Oct. 13) of the 
GUARDIAN’s first ten years 
provides an impressive, exciting 
commentary on the vital role 
you have played in the past de- 
cade. As one who participated 
with you in two of the great 
political trials that were exposed 
to the world through the pages 
of the GUARDIAN, I share in 





@ small measure your pride in’ 


the journalistic record you have 
put together. 

I was struck, however, by 
what appeared to me to be one 
gap in it: the absence of any 
reference to the drama of Alger 
Hiss. Surely, the conviction of 
Hiss had repercussions as far- 
reaching as any other American 
court proceeding of this century. 
The discrediting of the New 
Deal; the justifying of Congres- 
sional investigations into politi- 
cal beliefs; the blurring of all 
clear distinctions between ‘such 
terms as liberal-progressive-rad- 
ical-communist-spy-traitor; the 
all-out glorifying of the FBI; 
the birth of McCarthy, man and 
ism—all of these, and much 
more, are the heritage of the 
conviction of Alger Hiss. 
..More, Richard Nixon, the 
most likely present candidate to 
become the 34th President of 
the United States, was catapult- 
ed to national prominence be- 
cause of his role in this drama 
that led directly to the Repub- 
lican Party’s devastating 20- 
years-of-treason formulation. 

William A. Reuben 


The Socialist Labor Party 


OWEGO, N.Y. 

The GUARDIAN has_ been 
giving considerable attention. to 
the Independent-Socialist ticket 
in New York and the Socialist 
Workers Party (Trotskyist) 
tickets in Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania, but never mentions 
the largest socialist organization 
in America today, the Socialist 
Labor Party. 

This party can now rightfully 
claim on the basis of its 1956 
voting strength that it is the 
socialist movement in this coun- 
try. The vote for President in 
that year gave the SLP 44,500 
votes in 14 states as compared 
to 8,000 for the SWP and 2,500 
for the Socialist Party in about 
a half dozen states each. 

Whereas the GUARDIAN con- 
stantly calls for socialist unity 
and independent slates, the SLP 
is actively engaged in political 
action to the best of its re- 
sources and has slates on the 
ballots of seven states (Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,. Pennsyl- 
vania, Minnesota, Washington, 
Wisconsin, New Jersey) and is 
conducting write-in campaigns 
in five others. It is also possible 
that had the I-SP not confused 
the ballot issue in New York 
State the SLP would also be on 
the ballot in that state. 

The GUARDIAN, I notice, has 
also ignored the Socialist Party 


Ten years 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


“From the response I have 
had it seems quite apparent 
that America is beginning to 
awaken to the fact that diffi- 
culties here in Little Rock 
and the South are not a mat- 
ter of integration vs. segrega- 
tion—but primarily that of 
communism vs. Americanism,” 
[Arkansas Attorney Genl.] 
Bennett said. 

—Seattle Times, Oct. 4 

One year free sud to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
M.H., Seattle, Washington. 











campaigns for congress in Read- 
ing and New York City and for 
Governor in Connecticut. And 
though it had an _ interesting 
article on Sen. Byrd of Virginia 
in a recent issue there was no 
mention that he is being op- 
posed by a Social Democratic 
candidate in that state. 

These omissions, coupled with 
the stress placed on campaigns 
of the Trotskyists, former pro- 
gressives and Ben Davis gives 
the appearance that the paper 
is not really concerned with all- 
inclusive socialist unity, as it 
claims. 

I will vote my convictions by 
casting a write-in vote for the 
SLP’s Eric Hass for Governor 
and then go down the line for 
all the other I-SP candidates, 

Harold Flincker 


George Marion 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

On Nov. 2, 1955, George Mar- 
ion met his untimely death. He 
fell dead after writing his last 
page of the foreword to the 
Czechoslovak edition of Stop the 
Press! 

It is a great pity that this 
great idealist and humanitarian 
didn’t live to see the march of 
events he foresaw. As an inter- 
national journalist he too would 
have got his passport now and 
so the right to earn a living. 

Anselm & Nina Hammer 


Same old dilemma 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Just 35 years ago, E. M. For- 
ster, English author of Passage 
to India, wrote “A Voter’s Dil- 
emma.” I take the liberty of 
dedicating these extracts from 
his poem to N.Y. gubernatorial 
candidates Harriman and Rock- 
efeller. 


Nice Mr. Grey and Mr. Brown 

Have recently arrived from town, 

Their country’s interests to pro- 
mote. 

I wonder how I ought to vote? 

Each is so pleasant and so rich 

I scarce remember which is 
which, 

Each has shares in steels and 
rails and gas 

And oil, and coal, so that—alas! 

I scarce distinguish what they 
say, 

Nice Mr. Brown and Mr. Grey. 


“Our difference” 
me) 

“Lies in our fiscal policy.” 

Mr. Brown’s a Conservative 

And certain products that arrive 

From certain countries, he would 
tax— 

I think he mentioned sealing- 
wax— 


(they say to 


ago in the Guardian 


FEW HOURS AFTER THIS, our third issue, comes into the 
hands of most of its readers, Gideon’s Army will know its own 


strength in America. 


And the common people in Europe, Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 





ica, whose hopes for a better life were kindled by the Atlantic Char- 
ter, who fought and still fight for what it promised—these millions 
will know how much they may still look with hope toward the coun- 
try whose destiny, for better or worse, is still bound with their own. 


We know that press and radio have done their utmost to mis- 
represent the Progressive program, and we know why. If the Progres- 
siv. Party vote be small, it will show that most of the people have 
been fooled—or scared—some of the time. Even if the party’s highest 
hopes prove justified, many Americans will stil have been fooled— 
some of the time. 

—Froya a Page One Editorial, November 1, 1948. 


While Mr. Grey’s a Liberal, 

And wouldn’t tax such things 
at all> 

Each wears a well-cut overcoat: 

I wonder how I ought to vote? 


. Mr. Brown anc Mr. Grey 
Are rowing in the same old way— 
The way o: blood an fire and 
tears 
And pestilence and profiteers.., 
Nice Mr. Grey! Nice Mr. Brown, 
Why trouble to come down from 
town? 
Annette T. Rubinstein 
Independent-Socialist candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor 


A cause for shame 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I am a Jewish refugee from 
Germany whose existence was 
destroyed, whose relatives were 
murdered by the Nazis. I con- 
sider the dynamiting of a syn- 
agogue an atrocity. But equally 
atrocious is the bombing of an 
integrated school. I find the 
race-murder of a Negro, the an- 
nihilation of human life, even 
more detestable than the de- 
struction of any building, reli- 
gious or secular. There is no 
difference between hatemong- 
ers, they may hate Jews, Cath- 
olics or Negroes. 

I felt ashamed for our coun- 
try when I read that the West 
German Foreign Office fired 
Hans von Saucken, a member of 
its consulate in New York, for 
making an anti-Semitic remark, 
and said the incident was deeply 
regretted. The intention of the 
German government to: abolish 
racial. discrimination seems 
much ‘more serious and the 
speed much less deliberate than 
in our democracy. 

John H. Beck 





Eccles in London Worker 

“We Conservatives have always 

believed in house ownership—I 
personally own over 150.” 


Butcher Aronus 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 

The GUARDIAN is to be com- 
plimented for alerting its read- 
ers, Via a recently-published let- 
ter to the editor, of Dr. Huber- 
tus Strughold’s employment by 
our Air Force despite a record 
of crimes against humanity at 
infamous Buchenwald. 

But have you ever heard of 
Dr. Heinz Aronus who, under 
Exterminator Adolph, was a 
major “researcher” in human 
affliction at Eastern sector con- 
centration camps? This fiend, 
holder of several high Nazi 
awards for his “scientific” work, 
is now on the payroll of our 
Federal Health ‘and Welfare 
agency. 

Now is the time to ask your 
Congressman what Butcher Ar- 
onus is doing in the land of the 
free. If merely 10% of GUARD- 
IAN readers write, this question 
will start an echo in Congress 
that will not quiet down till 
Aronus is thrown out. 

It’s fortunate for those who 
treasure truth and freedom that 
a paper as courageous in these 
matters as the GUARDIAN ex- 
ists! 

M. Magnel 





For 3 new readers 
UARDIAN READERS 
can now gét—free of 

charge—Abraham Polonsky’s 
novel, A Season of Fear, sim- 
ply by sending ‘us three new 
$1 subs (see coupon, p. 3). 
You will want to add to your 
library this penetrating story 
of the effect of cold war Am- 
erica on neighbors like yours 
and ours. 224 pp. Hard cover. 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES: U.S.A. Posses- 
sions, Canada, Latin America, Philip- 
pine Islands, $5 a year. First class and 
air mail on request. United Kingdom 
35s a year payable to GUARDIAN 
London Bureau, 16 Talbot Sq., London 
W2, England; otherwise $6 a year 
overseas. GUARDIAN Paris Bureau, 
103 Avenue de Gravelle, St. Maurice 
(Seine), France. Single copies 15c. 
Reentered as second class matter Feb. 
20, 1953, at the Post Office at New 
York, N.¥., under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 
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AN EDITORIAL STATEMENT 


America goes to polls 


(Continued from page one) 


Thus, despite the bumper harvest and the rising hog and cattle 
prices, despite the cars on the roads and the burgeoning suburbs, 
despite the persisting appearance of material plenty, there was a 
restlessness in the land. The people looked to the leadership in Wash- 
ington for a way out of the dilemma, but they found a President 
who knew nothing and did nothing. and a Congress that knew plenty 
and did nothing. 


The people looked at the lists of candidates and they found that 
they were to elect 435 members of the House of Representatives, 33 
Senators, the same number of governors and ag couple of dozen ‘state 
legislatures. They looked for an alternative to what they had and, 
except in rare cases, they found none. As columnist Doris Fleeson 
put it in the N.Y. Post: “There is much truth to the charge being 
made so plaintively by the political partisans that there is little dif- 
ference today between the parties.” 


O, MANY PEOPLE STAY HOME on Election Day. But absten- 

tion gains nothing, and we do not recommend it. Rather the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN has for ten years urged a vote for an alter- 
native wherever it has been possible, and encouraged the formation 
of independent political groups wherever feasible. We do so again at 
this election time. 





This is not to say that there are no candidates in the two old 
parties who are deserving of support. We do not hold with the theory 
that it is impossible for a progressive or a socialist to vote for a can- 
didate on the sole objection that he is on a capitalist party ballot. 
Unfortunately, with our limited resources and facilities, it is all but 
impossible in thousands upon thousands of election districts to pin- 
point such choices for our readers. But we trust in the good judg- 
ment of our readers to find these candidates out and to give them 
their support. This is intelligent voting. 


What we can do and have done is to seek out and to list for sup- 
port those independents and socialists, or united independents and 
socialists, who are running on a clear-cut program of peace, equal 
rights and economic common sense. Unfortunately, they are so few 
that they are not too hard to seek out. If we have ignored any it is 
not through intent (as a Mailbag letter this week implies) but simply 
because we did not know about them. 


N AN ARTICLE ON PAGE FIVE we have laid out for all residents 

of this Republic to witness the evidence showing how difficult it 
is for a dissenting voice to appear on the ballot. This for us is the 
core of the fight for the right of the people to vote for what they 
want—and not for what they don’t want. If this right is denied, the 
word democracy becomes a mockery. And the word debate becomes a 
fiction of editorial writers and reporters who know better. 


Except in a few areas the election of 1958 has been an election 
without debate. Shifty Dick Nixon did not provide the grounds, The 
Eisenhower-Truman marching and chowder road-show was a-grisly 
little comedy; one disinterested old duffer reading canned speeches 
which he did not in the vaguest way comprehend; the other gabby 
old gamecock bragging about his dirty war in Korea and daring 
the Chinese to knock the chip off our shoulder. Lincoln and Doug- 
las were never like this. 


y fw NATIONAL UNEASINESS WE SPOKE OF earlier is a mood 
that has been growing—through the tensions of international 
crises, the integration battle, the witch-hunts and the regional re- 
cessions. It indicates a basic good sense in the people who seem to 
be saying that they know something is terribly wrong and they would 
welcome constructive leadership out of the oppressive psychological 
swampland. 


It is because we recognize this mood that we have so patiently 
and persistently tried to keep alive and vigorous a dissenting minor- 
ity which can become an assenting majority. Because of this we 
have concentrated especially this year on the most hopeful area of 
expression in this election—the campaign of the Independent-So- 
cialist Party in New York State. 


For us, the successful struggle of this fledgling movement 
against Tammany Hall to secure a place on the ballot was a hopeful 
portent even before the election. If the new movement achieves a 
permanent place on the ballot, it will be an even greater victory: it 
will give heart to others all over America. If it does not, it means 
that those of us who believe in the basic right of Americans to 
make their own choice must fight even harder for that principle 
both in the state and in the nation. —THE GUARDIAN 
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Reuther prestige drops following °58 pact 


Special to the Guardian 

DETROIT 

OR 11 YEARS Walter Reuther has 

had complete command of the Unit- 

ed Auto Workers apparatus without ef- 

fective opposition. He has had his way 

on most important issues at conventions 

and no one has run against him for the 

presidency tor several years. But his pres~ 

tige among the auto workers is on the 
wane today. 

The 1958 contracts added no luster to 
his reputation. He promsed last year to 
win the biggest wage gains in the union’s 
history, but he settled for the smallest 
concessions since World War II, that is, 
since he became president. The workers 
accepted the national settlement not as 
a victory, but because they saw no alter- 
native with a leadership unwilling to 
fight for more. Even so, one-sixth of the 
272 members of the union’s GM Council 
resisted the International’s pressure and 
voted to reject the contract. 

Lack of enthusiasm for the national 
contract and dissatisfaction with condi- 
tions in the shops were so evident that 
Reuther, breaking with precedent, gave 
qualified approval to local strikes. These 
were as solid and stubborn as any in the 
union’s history, demonstrating that the 
workers are ready to fight for issues im- 
portant to them (work standards, relief 
time, etc.) when their leaders give them 
a little elbow room. 


BUNGLED: The meagerness of the 1958 


NO HELP [ee 
WANTED 








Nashville Tenneseeean 
“That sign can’t be right—Ike says we’re 
just undergoing a MINOR recession.” 


many auto workers, including local lead- 
ers who have been uncritjcal supporters 
of Reuther up to now. As realistic peo- 
ple, they know that the union cannot win 
everything it wants every time it nego- 
tiates; that the recession weakened their 
bargaining position in some respects this 
year; that the Big Three coord'nated 
their contract efforts more closely than 
ever before. What bothers them most is 
the feeling that Reuther bungled the ne- 
gotiations from the beginning by select- 
ing the wrong issues and handling them 
in the wrong way. 

The April, 1957, UAW convention voted 
unanimously to make the shorter work 
week with no reduction in weekly take- 
home pay the union’s number one deo 
mand this year. A popular issue in the 
shops among both high and low seniority 
workers, it was simple, easily understood, 
and coped with the problems of unem- 
ployment and automation, It was an is- 
sue clearly worth fighting for and, be- 
cause of its social implications, capable 
of rallying wide support outside the labor 
movement, - 

Everybody in the UAW was for it— 
except Reuther. At a special convention 
in January he demanded that it be drop- 
ped from the number one position; in 
effect, dropped altogether. He sought 
first, with some cold-war demagogy, to 
justify the retreat by the “sputnik men- 
ace,” arguing that now is not the time 
for our country to work fewer hours, But 
his main argument was that, since the 
general climate in the country is becom- 
ing unfavorable to labor, the union must 
confine itself to “non-inflationary” de- 
mands, 


SWEET MUSIC; The implications of this 
argument were not explored at the con- 
vention, becoming obscured by Reuther’s 
“profit-sharing” substitute for the shorte 
er week, which was never seriously in- 
tended and which he withdrew from the 
bargaining table at the start of the nego- 
tiations. But the implications were seri- 
ous, and affected everything that fol- 
lowed. For what Reuther was saying in 
effect was that substantially higher 
hourly wages (a necessary adjunct of 
the shorter week) are inflationary, 

No music ever sounded sweeter to the 
ears of the Big Threc, The employers 
spend millions trying to sell the Ameri- 
can people the notion that higher wages 
are the cause of inflation. And now the 














WALTER REUTHER 
Promises outran performance 


president of the biggest industrial union 
had joined the act! 

The corporations reacted with arro< 
gant assurance: Before they sat down 
at the bargaining table, Reuther had dis- 
armed the union on a major point, and 
had done incalculable injury to all une 
jons seeking wage raises, If the UAW 
thereafter won ilttle more than the cor- 
porations offered originally, it was thanks 
to this self-defeating strategy more than 
anything else, 


NEW ROLE: Union leaders have had 
things easy since World War II, They 
found the employers, wallowing in prof- 
its, generally willing to make some cone 
cession in return for labor stability, 
which the union leaders helped them 
maintain, Believing in the present eco- 
nomic system more deeply than many 
a capitalist and dreaming of perman- 
ent peaceful coexistence between capie 
tal and labor, they have come to 
place greater reliance on persuasion of 





HAPPY DAYS FOR GM, FORD AND CHRYSLER 





Detroit jobless: ‘They left us in the cold’ 


Special to the Guardian 


“My compensation runs out in three weeks,” a Chrysler 


DETROIT 








HE MORNING AFTER the national GM-UAW settlement, 
the Detroit Free Press printed across the top of its front 
page an article ending this way: 

“GM, Ford and Chrysler are happy, Reuther is happy. 
Happy days are here again.” 

The Big Three and Reuther may be happy, but the feel- 
ing doesn’t seem to be shared by auto workers, least of all by 
those unemployed. “Nothing to be happy about. Nothing’s 
changed,” said one picket at a GM plant, where a strike over 
local demands was continuing, 

Some expressed relief that a national strike had been 
averted: “What good would it do? The International wasn’t 
asking for enough to make it worth while.” This was not anti- 
strike sentiment, for the same people favored continuing the 
strikes over local] issues they are familiar with. 

“It’s a bad year for winning anything,” one said, excusing 
Reuther’s conduct of the negotiations, 

“That’s no reason for signing a three-year contract,” an- 
other answered. “What’s the good of having conventions and 
voting not to sign for more than two years, and then Reuther 
signs for three?” 


STABILITY, PROGRESS: GM vice president Louis Seaton said 
the settlement “should mean for employes three g0od years of 
stability.” Where Seaton saw “stability,” Reuther saw “‘sub- 
stantial progress for those employed now, those laid off, those 
who were retired.” 

Whatever employed and retired UAW members may think 
of this view, talks with laid-off workers at unemployment com- 
pensation offices found few who would endorse it. 

“Listen,” said a jobless Ford worker with ten years’ 


seniority, “the only kind of progress I can get is to get back 
on the job.” 


worker said. “What do I do then? The worst mistake the union 
made was to give up the shorter work week fight.” 
“They left us out in the cold,” said another bitterly. 
Employer groups-and the daily press were campaigning 
“to kill pessimism and revive optimism,” as the Free Press put 
it. A local Chamber of Commerce official had “good news”: 
“The recession will end before Christmas in the Detroit area.” 


CHEERLESS FIGURES: But the figures he cited were not the 
kind to bring cheer to the jobless, In August there were 300,000 
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laid off in the three-county Detroit area. Half of these, he pre- 
dicted, will go back to work during the fourth quarter of 1958, 
For the other 150,000 he could venture only the vague “hope 
they can be put back to work early in 1959 as general economic 
conditions improve.” ; 

If these 150,000 (mainly younger people and Negroes) come 
to believe that the UAW has turned its back on them, a 
dangerous situation for the union movement will be created. 
In self-defense, the UAW will have to resume the fight for the 
shorter work week which its leaders abandoned without firing 
a.shot. 


the employers than on mobilization of 
the members for struggle. 

Their lives are increasingly separated 
from those of the workers they are supe 
posed to represent, and in negotiations 
they play more and more the part of 
mediators between the employers and 
workers, (George Meany’s recent accepte 
ance of the official post of arbitrator bee 
tween 20 major steamship companies 
and the ship officers’ union is unprecee 
dented, but it produced few gasps bee 
cause it is only an extension of the role 
that other union leaders play unofficially 
with regard to their own unions, include 
ing the UAW) 

But the boom has dried up, Employer 
attitudes are ctiffening, Unemployment 
will remain high even when production 
picks up again. The current anti-labor 
offensive is becoming more threatening, 
even though limited for the time to hare 
assment and regulation of unions, rather 
than wide-scale union-busting, All the 
signs are that in the present and coming 
period concessions will be harder to get, 
and that it will take real fighting to get 
them, 


THE JOB AHEAD: Reuther’s methods, 
which “worked” during the boom, got a 
preliminary test under new conditions 
this year, and proyed wanting. His “none 
inflationary” approach did nothing to 
curb inflation. His claim to have won 
“substantial progress . . . for those laid 
off” ls jeered by the auto workers in the 
unemployment compensation offices. Even 
the Chamber of Commerce, exuding maze 
imum “optimism,” predicts that no more 
than half the 300,000 unemployed in the 
three-county Detroit area can count on 
being back to work by the end of this 
year, 

The UAW still has to do what it left 
undone in 1958, To fight unemployment, 
jt will have to raise the banner again 
for the shorter work week, and raise it 
in the spirit of militant struggle, for that 
is the only way this demand can be won, 
To fight inflation, it will have to oppose 
the $40 billion arms budget, the prime 
feeder of inflation, and the reactionary 
foreign policy from which the budget 
derives. Chances for winning the union’s 
members to support of such ® program 
may be greater now, after Reuther’s sorry 
performance, than any time in the last 
decade, 
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SHADES OF LINCOLN—DOUGLAS! 


The great debate 
of Ike and Harry 


leaves voters cold 


HE CHAMPS OF BOTH major political parties in 

the current campaign thrashed out the issues in a 
manner that has left them battered beyond recognition 
—if indeed they were recognizeo in the first place. The 
“debate” was carried on by former President Truman, 
mainly in early morning strolls with the press, and by 
President Eisenhower, through the courtesy of a new 
script writer named Dr. Malcolm C. Moos, an ex-profes=- 
sor of political science at Johns Hopkins U. 

The exchange touched on the issues of war and peaee, 
prosperity and depression, segregation and integration, 
radicalism and dynamic conservatism. These are high- 
points of the debate: 

Moos-BHisenhower recalled a slogan that was success= 
ful shortly before we entered World War I. He said: 
“Our young men have not gone to war.” 


Truman, in the course of a brisk walk near his New 
York headquarters in the Carlyle Hotel, countered by 
claiming that Eisenhower “went to Korea and surren- 
dered” in 1952 and “we are now all paying the price.” 
He denounced the “Dulles foreign policy” until someone 
pointed out that Dulles had served under Truman as 
well. Next time around the block Truman snapped: 
“When Dulles had a boss who told him what to do he 
did very well.” 

When pressed for a clear statement from the Opposi- 
tion on the Quemoy-Matsu crisis, Truman said: “‘Parti- 
sanship ought to stop at the water's edge.” 


O THOSE WHO STILL THOUGHT unemployment 

and the rising cost of living was a problem, the Pres- 
ident read a Moos script which said: “Things are good 
and getting better every day.” 

Truman answered: “The bankruptcy business—that’s 
the business the government has improved.” The former 
President went on to lay the housewife’s burden of ris- 
ing market prices at the GOP door, but was met by a 
well-aimed statistic to the effect that the cost of living 
rose 50% in the Truman years and 9% under Eisen- 
hower. 

Eisenhower took note of the economic crisis but used 
the past tense. He said: “Periodically the business cycle 
will temporarily slow down, This happened in our coun- 
try a year ago. What then did those of little faith do? 
At once they rushed to the Wailing Wall.” 

With his back to the wall, Truman answered: “The 
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THIS BLOCK-LONG PICKET LINE GREETED IKE IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Committee against nuclear weapons protests Dulles’ China policy. 


Republicans are paralyzed in the face of the recession 
because they can’t do anything that would offend the 
people they represent—the special interests and finan- 
cial manipulators who control the Republican Party.” 


Vice President Nixon interjected an appeal to Repub- 
licans not to “allow ourselves to be a punching-bag for 
the cheap political cracks of Harry Truman and his ilk.” 


RUMAN AND HIS ILK went on to nail the GOP with 
Sen. Knowland’s support of the “right to work” laws, 
Eisenhower called for “fumigating” the unions. 
Truman daily blistered the Republicans as a mono- 
lithic mastodon of big business but Eisenhower read 
back Dr. Moos’ neat dissection of the American donkey. 
The Democrats, he said, “have political schizophrenia 
. . . One wing attacks states’ rights—the other defends 
them, One prates of civil rights—the other fights them. 
One stands for big government—the other for decen- 
tralization, One wing is big city—the other rural. One 


is spendthrift—the other conservative.” The opposition, 
he said, “can offer America only deadlocked govern- 
ment—government that wages war on itself.” 


He said the dominant Democratic wing was led by 
“political radicals ...It is against the spread of their 
radical influence that we are waging this campaign.” 

Radical Harry Truman had only one answer to this 
compliment. He said that the very word “radical” was 
first used by Republicans. 


HERE WERE INDICATIONS last week that the 

electorate was having trouble maintaining its in- 
terest in the great debate. When the President broad- 
cast his Chicago speech over the CBS network, the New 
York Arbitron report, which estimates TV audiences, 
gave him a rating of 7.1. “Bat Masterson,” a non-party 
Western gun-toter, appearing at the same time on 
Channel 4, scored 23.7. Bat will not appear on any 
ballot. 





The Negro voters 


(Continued from Page 1) 
nicipal bodies is equally striking. 


CALIFORNIA’S 26TH: An _ elementary 
demand, therefore, is for the right of the 
major ethnic group in many constituen- 
cies to have their own voice in govern- 
ment. Often this places the Negro com- 
munity in conflict with legislators whose 
record on civil rights and domestic social 
issues has been liberal, in response to 
the needs of their constituents. 

Thus, in California’s 26th C.D. Negroes 
have countered the Democrats’ refusal to 
replace incumbent James Roosevelt with 
a Negro candidate by running against 
him a Negro Republican, attorney Cris- 
pus Wright. In an overwhelmingly Dem- 
ocratic district, Roosevelt will be a shoo- 
in, but Wright’s candidacy is in earnest 
and forecasts a change which must even- 
tually occur, not only in the 26th, but in 
another dozen or so districts throughout 
the North. 

In the South, any substantial increase 
in the current trifling amount of Negro 
representation will depend on winning 
the vote for masses of disfranchised Ne- 
groes. A year ago, Clarence Mitchell, 
secy. of the legislative bureau of the 
NAACP, forecast that a registration cam-« 
paign then getting under way would re- 
sult in the election of at least five Ne- 
groes to Congress from the South by 
1960. There would be three from Missis- 
sippi, and one each from South Carolina 
and North Carolina, he said. 


RESISTANCE HARDENS: Difficulties in 
getting the campaign off the ground as 
of now would seem to belie his optimism 
The 1957 figure of 1,238,000 Negroes reg< 
istered firoughout the South has not in- 
creased by much, and: with the exception 
of a few big cities, such as Memphis, re- 
sistance has stiffened all along the line. 


Nevertheless, the habit of seeking pub- 
lic office is spreading among Negroes 
below the Mason-Dixon line, In primary 
elections this year Negroes have run for 
the state legislature in South Carolina, 
for city councils in Savannah, Ga., Rich- 
mond, Va., Bradenton, Fla., and other 
cities. In Alabama last March a Negro, 
Perry L. Thompson, announced, then 
withdrew as candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Governor. 


The chance that one of four Negroes 
running on the Republican ticket for the 
lower house of the Tennessee legislature 
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may win has Memphis politicians wor- 
ried. They are talking about eliminating 
the “single shot’’ vote by which Negroes 
mass their voting power to back one of 
their own against a field of white candi- 
dates, none of whom supports their needs. 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Alabama and 
Georgia have already prohibited it by 
requiring voters to cast ballots for as 
many candidates as there are offices to 
be filled. 


A DIXIE NIGHTMARE: The Dixiecrats’ 
profound fear of the Negro vote was sum- 
med up recently by one of their most 


; 





FIGHTING BUS JIMCROW IN BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
On Oct. 20 these Negroes tested a new segregation ordinance i 
giving bus drivers 
the right to tell Negroes where to sit. Here the bus driver said, “Sit in the rear.” 
The Negroes sat in front. Thirteen were arrested that day for “breach of peace.” 


avid champions, U.S. News and World 
Report: 


“A politician’s nightmare is shaping up 
in this picture of the South. If the white 
man and the Negro throw down racial 
prejudice and work together, unionization 
will grow. With stronger unions, the 
workers can do the same job on Southern 
conservatives they have done on North- 
ern conservatives ... In this situation 
old-line Southern politicians are fighting 
with their backs to the wall. If white 
and Negro workers in the South manage 
to work together and get to the polls, 
they can send a new kind of Southerner 
to Washington, He would speak for the 
poorest people in the nation.” 


Once the right of representation is 
won, the Negro community is soon faced 
with an equally important question: the 
quality of the Negro representation. This 
issue was at the heart of the primary 
tussle between Rep. Adam C. Powell and 
Tammany boss Carmine G. DeSapio in 
Harlem. The issue simmers with varying 
intensity in every area where Negro leg- 
tslators permit their fight for full rights 
to be hampered by the petty politics of 
the machines. 


AN IMPORTANT NEED: Beyond this 
there is another important need in the 
Negro communities: candidates who will 
put forward a consistently progressive 
program on all issues, not civil rights 
alone, and who will lead their people into 
significant alliance with the more ad- 
vanced leaders of the labor movement 
and with the advocates of socialist solu- 
tions for American problems. 


A few Negro candidates in the current 
campaign stand on such a platform. 
They represent a goal toward which sub- 
stantial sections of the Negro people— 
hard-pressed and dissatisfied with Twee- 
diedee and Tweedledum—may be persu- 
aded to move once they are convinced 
that they do not move alone. 
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NEW YORK STATE ELECTION 





Independent-Socialists win 
definite place on ballot 


HE INDEPENDENT-SOCIALIST 

Party took over Row D on the New 
York State ballot last week after the 
Court of Appeals, the state’s highest 
court, rebuffed the last-ditch efforts of 
Secy. of State and Democratic boss Car- 
mine DeSapio to keep the party off the 
ballot. 


DeSapio originally had contested sig- 
natures in three counties on technical 
grounds, although the party had filed 
27,000 signatures, state-wide. The lower 
courts ruled for the I-SP and the higher 
court upheld their decisions, 


The court victory, upsetting most po- 
litical predictions, spurred party activity 
in the campaign’s wind-up week. The 
week began with a flurry of radio and 
TV broadcasts. Gubernatorial candidate 
John T. McManus appeared on the CBS- 
TV program Right Now with his oppon- 
ents Gov. Averell Harriman, GOP con- 
tender Nelson Rockefeller and Eric Hass 
of the Socialist Labor Party, a write-in 
candidate. 


Mrs. Jane McManus filled in for her 
husband on the Citizens’ Union Search- 
light program over WRCA-TV. After 
pointing out that there was no differ- 
ence between the Democratic and Re- 
publican candidates, Mrs. McManus 
said: “I think Mr. Rockefeller is cuter 
and since it is a personality contest I 
suppose Mr. Rockefeller will win. But 
my husband is the only one with the 
issues.” 


WAR STILL TO BE WON: The closing 
days of the campaign found Senatorial 
candidate Corliss Lamont and McManus 
on an upstate swing. They talked to 
auto dnd electrical workers in Buffalo 
meetings, and broadcast on a farm pro- 
gram over Schenectady’s radio station 
WGY. On Oct. 30 the full slate was to 
appear at Palm Gardens in New York 
for a final rally which was to hear also 
from artist Rockwell Kent and Char- 
lotta Bass, 1952 Vice-Presidential candi- 
date of the Progressive Party. 


In hailing the Court of Appeals deci- 
sion, Henry Abrams, chairman of the 
United Independent-Socialist Campaign 
Committee, said: 


“The battle has been won but not the 
war. We must get 50,000 votes for John 
T. McManus, our candidate for Gover- 
nor, to insure our permanent place on 
the ballot. 

“We urge all voters who want an ef- 
fective peace program, an end to segre- 
gation and an answer to the recurrent 
recession and inflation which are so 
costly to the workers, to vote on Row D 
for John T. McManus for Governor, Dr. 
Annette T. Rubinstein for Lt. Gover- 
nor, Capt, Hugh N. Mulzac for Comp- 
troller, Scott K. Gray for Attorney Gen- 
eral and Dr. Corliss Lamont for Sen- 
ator.” 

Abrams added his personal recom- 
mendation to voters of the 21st Sena- 
torial District in Manhattan to write in 
the name of Benjamin J. Davis for State 
Senator. Davis, a Communist leader 





| We recommend 


AST WEEK the GUARDIAN publish- 
ed a list of candidates whom we 
urged our readers to support. This week 
we add to the list: 
ILLINOIS: United Socialist: Rev. Joseph 
P. King, for Congress, 2nd CD, Chicago. 
NEW YORK: Liberal Party: Leroy Bow- 
man, for Congress, 12th CD, Brooklyn. 
Vote Yes on all propositions except the 
one legalizing Bingo. 
CALIFORNIA: Democratic Party: Irving 
Glasband, for Congress, 22nd CD, Los 
Angeles. 
VIRGINIA: Social Democratic Party. 
Clarke T. Robb, U.S. Senator. 


running on the People’s Rights ticket, 
was deprived of ballot status on a suc- 
cessful challenge by DeSapio. 


IN COLORADO 


“Wisely for Isely’ 


N LAKEWOOD, COLO., a husband and 

wife, after a discussion on what kind 

of a program he would run on if a can- 

didate for Congress, decided to announce 

themselves as independent candidates on 

a “Platform for the Conservation of 
Life.” 


He, Philip Isely, is running for Con- 
gress; she, Margaret, is running for Col- 
orado General Assembly. They live in a 
do-it-yourself house on Lookout Moun- 
tain west of Denver, operate a health 
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THEY ‘WAGED A SHARP AND ‘SPIRITED CAMPAIGN IN WASHINGTON 
It was a busy headquarters for the United ticket in Seattle 





foods store and have four sons aged from 
3 to 9. They are Antioch graduates and 
world-government advocates. Their joint 
slogan: “Vote Wisely for Isely.” 

Their platform has 20 points, including 

a “disarmament race”; world government 
but a strong UN until that is achieved; 
a $2 billion federal “Peace Economy 
Planning Commission”; a “Public In- 
vestment Corporation” to back public 
enterprise; long-term family farm fi- 
nancing; a $2 billion resources develop- 
ment fund; a racial equality law; aboli- 
tion of conscription; a “super-power grid” 
to link all primary sources of electric 
power to bring low-cost power to all; 
and a “right to leisure” law reducing the 
work week to 32 hours. 

Copies available ty writing to the Ise- 
lys at 11520 West Colfax, Lakewood 15, 
Colorado. 


the Committee. 


A voice for American activities 


Special te the Guardian 
LOS ANGELES 


RVING GLASBAND, Democratic Congressional candidate in the 22nd District, has 
added his name to the growing numbers of Californians speaking out for abolition 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee. Campaigning against the Repub- 
lican incumbent, Joe Holt, Glasband opposed the recent Los Angeles hearings of 


“If the Committee is truly interested in un-American activities,” he told a meet- 
ing of Young Democrats, “‘then it should be conducting its investigations in the South 
where the overthrow of the supreme law of the land by force and violence is not only 
well organized, but is, in some states, a campaign promise.” 

Glasband, a former schoo] teacher, noted that some friends had warned him that 
opposition to the Committee would hurt his chances of election. 
said, “I cannot refrain from expressing the view that matters of opinion and belief 
are not proper subjects for legislation, and hence are not fit objects of legislative 
inquiry. Freedom of thought and association are so precious that we cannot afford 
to permit Government an opportunity to pass its approval upon them.” 


“Nevertheless,” he 





THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM IS FORCED ON THE NATION 





48 ways to keep minority parties off the ballot 


HE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY of U.S. voters on this 

Nov. 4 are still faced with the choice of riding donkeys or 
elephants on “the sdme merry-go-round.” But an article by 
Ralph Nader and Theodore Jacobs, two recent graduates, in 
the Oct. 9 issue of Harvard Law Record, debunks the notion 
that this situation has been brought about by some mystic loy- 
alty on the part of the electorate to the two-party system. On 
the contrary, the article says, the system is rigged to maintain 
by rigid statutes “a practical monopoly of the ballot by the 
Democratic and Republican Parties.” 

Minority parties, which this year appear on some state 
ballots, got there only after energetic and costly battles against 
discriminatory laws harshly administered. Each state has its 
own requirements for ballot status. The most liberal are the 
least populous. The harshest are the key states in national 
politics where, in the past, minority parties have made im- 
pressive showings. In times when independent political activity 
threatens the major parties—as in the thirties and forties— 
the statutes have been toughened, the record shows. 


PETITIONS REQUIRED: While the major parties may nomi- 
nate by primary elections or at conventions, minority parties 
must nominate by petitions. The number of signatures re- 
quired, their geographical distribution and a host of techni- 
calities connected with the filing provide a varied series of 
booby-traps for those who challenge the two-party monopoly. 

In Missouri, for example, independent canvassers. must 
gather signatures equal to 2% of the total gubernatorial vote 
in the preceding election, or a maximum of 36,000 votes. Each 


- signature must be individually certified by a public notary who 


personally knows the signer, or by two witnesses who can 
swear to his identity. Five other states also require that each 
signature be notarized. 

In New York the requirement, met successfully this year, 
despite challenges, by the Independent-Socialist Party, is 12,000 
signatures with at least 50 from each of 62 counties. 


ILLINOIS CHALLENGE: The provision requiring a state-wide 
distribution of petition signers has been taken to the courts. 
In 1948 the Progressive Party challenged the Illinois law which 
requires 200 signatures from each of 50 counties of the state’s 
102 counties. The Supreme Court divided 6-3 on the case but 
upheld the law. Justice Douglas in his dissent said: 

“The notion that one group can be granted greater voting 
strength than another is hostile to our standards of represen- 
tative government.” 

The PP had pointed out that 25,000 voters in 50 under- 
populated counties could get a party on the ballot; but the same 
number in 49 counties which might hold 87% of the state’s 


registered voters would be denied ballot status. 


The American Civil Liberties Union has drafted a model 
election law under which a minority party could get on the 
ballot with signatures equal to 1/10 of 1% of the total votes - 
cast in the preceding gubernatorial election, or a maximum of 
10,000. No state comes near the model. Connecticut requires 
the least—1% of the vote; Virginia the most—25%. 


PLENTY OF ROADBLOCKS: There are other hamstringing 
statutes for small parties. Many states set filing dates four to 
six months before election, long before the campaign has 
awakened interest. Others sharply limit the time for gather- 
ing signatures; Pennsylvania, for example, requires that they 
be gathered in a 20-day period. In many places all those who 
voted in the last primary of another party, or who have been 
affiliated with another party within a specified time limit, are 
barred from signing petitions. Such requirements make it im- 
possible for a new party to attract those who become disillu- 
sioned with the old parties in the midst of a campaign, or who 
seek a way to protest as the result of a last-minute scandal. 


Many laws are so vaguely written that a lawyer can easily 
find technical reasons for invalidating signatures. On top of 
such hazards there are the extra-legal pressures. Nominating 
petitions are sometimes published publicly to embarrass or 
blacklist the signers. In the past bi-partisan vigilantes have 
threatened minority party petitioners. 


ON SERVING NOTICE: Judges who rule in favor of harsh 
electoral statutes frequently point to the write-in as a way out 
for minorities. The Harvard Law Record calls the write-in “a 
somewhat illusory privilege.” It is cumbersome and sometimes 
difficult technically. The Record cites the experience of the 
Socialist Party which is that write-in votes are frequently not 
counted at all. 


The most common argument for restricting minority par- 
ties is that their appearance would make the ballot too com- 
plicated. To simplify matters that way, says the Record article, 
“is using the guillotine to cure a toothache and recalls the ar- 
dent cry: ‘Quick, Susie, the hammer; there’s a fly on baby’s 
head.’ ” 

Defending the historic. usefulness of minority parties, 
whether or not they become majorities, the article says that 
ballot status is “the only practical way by which minor parties 
can say: ‘Republicans and Democrats—take notice.’ ” 

No matter what size vote it gathers, no party can be 
thought of as “minor” if it serves such notice against the big- 
gest monopoly in the country—the bipartisan ownership of 
politics. 
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ANALYZING THE VOTE OF THE COLONIES 





De Gaulle played his trumps in Africa 


The results of the Sept. 28 plebiscite in French Africa 
surprised both those who expected a pro-de Gaulle land- 
slide and those who expected a greater demand for inde- 
pendence on the part of the colonies. Most of them voted 
to stay with France, irrespective of whether the votes were 
cast spontaneously or, as in Algeria, corralled by pressure. 
However, Guinea (pop. 2,261,000 and about the size of 
Colorado) chose complete independence. 

There were variations in other colonies. 
for example, decided to be a fully autonomous republic 
Niger’s population voted 
to remain with France, despite efforts in favor of independ- 
ence by popular Chief Minister Djibo Bakary. The African 
Party of Regrouping, which advocates a West African and 
an Equatorial African Federation forming a commonwealth 
type of relation with France, charged irregularities in the 


within the French community. 


By Anne Bauer 
Gaurdian staff correspondent 

PARIS 

HE ALTERNATIVE of immediate in- 
dependence by voting “No” or of 
membership in the French community 
in one form or another by voting “Yes,” 
which Gen. Charles de Gaulle offered 
the French Overseas Territories in the 
September plebiscite, was the act of a 
man who decided to play all his trumps 
at once, realizing that he could not hold 
back a worldwide historic development. 
The idea was not new; proposals for 
reorganizing the French Union on a lib- 
eral basis were put forward by Pierre 
Mendes-France in 1954 and by Gaston 
Defferre in 1956, but both were accused 
of wanting to scuttle the French Empire, 
De Gaulle took the chance because the 
risk of an immediate “No” vote and what 
he called “secession” were strictly lim- 
ited. French Guinea’s choice was unsus- 
pected before his visit there in August. 


CALCULATED RISK: These are some of 
the reasons why the risk was a safe one: 

@ African voters were expected to fol- 
low their leaders’ recommendation. Old- 
time politicians like the Ivory Coast’s 
Huphuet-Boigny and Senegal’s Leopold 
Senghor backed a “Yes” vote for reasons 
ranging from personal interests and 
rivalries to sincere economic or politi- 
cal convictions. So did the influential 
tribal and religious leaders. Leaders with 
@ trade union background, such as 
Guinea’s Sekou Toure and Niger’s Djibo 
Bakary, urged a “No” vote. Seasoned 
African observers were surprised by the 
small vote the unions mustered in such 
territories as in Senegal, where their in- 
fluence was thought to be considerable. 

@ Cultural ties are very strong and 
real between French Africa and Paris. 
The African intellectual elite has been 
fed and raised on French philosophical, 
iiterary and political traditions; it re- 
ceived its technical and professional 
training in France; it speaks French as 
a second mother tongue. France to them 
fs still the country of the 1889 Revolu- 
tion, the land of Liberty, Equality and 
the Rights of Man and therefore the 

















FRANCE AND AFRICAN EMPIRE 
Madagascar, off SE coast, is not shown 


Niger plebiscite. Bakary was later pressured into resign- 
ing with his entire Cabinet. 

Many French African territories have not yet decided 
on either full autonomy or integration with France. But 
the trend seemed unmistakable. The states of Gabon, 
Ubangi-Shari, Chad and the Middle Congo in Equatorial 
Africa were toying with the idea of federation as urged 


by the Party of African Regrouping. All the French Afri- 


Madagascar, 








THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC OF GUINEA 


can countries were to some extent being influenced by 
the example of already independent neighboring states like 
Morocco, Tunisia, Ghana and Liberia, and the soon to be 
free British Nigeria and Sierra Leone, and the French Trust 
Territory of Cameroons. 
tion of Washington, 

The following article analyzes the probable reasons be- 
hind the voting in the Sept. 28 plebiscite in French Africa, 


This has not escaped the -atten- 


a 





Sekou Toure reads speech before the Assembly which named him leader. 


most desirable cultural and intellectual 
partner. 

® Economically, underdeveloped Black 
Africa for the present is dependent in 
varying degrees on outside financial and 
technical help. Guinea, with its yearly 
5,000,000,000 francs worth of exports of 
iron ore, diamonds, bauxite (300,000 tons 
annually to Canada), bananas and cof- 
fee is in a relatively privileged position 
regarding industrial  possibilties and 
agriculture-industry balance, Others, 
however, would rather continue to ob- 
tain economic aid from France than in- 
vite a change in master. 


CLASSIC PATTERN: Though complex, 
Franco-African economic relations fol- 
low the classic colonial pattern: The 
State each year exports capital for serv- 
ices and investments in the overseas ter- 
ritories; trusts or private individuals 
draw the principal benefits from these 
investments. 

From the African viewpoint, France is 
a partner who buys more than she sells: 
imports from Africa last year amounted 
to 176,000,000,000 francs, exports to 164,- 
000,000,000 francs. Except for Algeria, 
French Africa actually absorbs only 
1.7% of the national product. But Afri- 
can imports save France $100-200,000,- 
000 annually for goods she would other- 
wise have to buy in the dollar market. 

More important than trade is France’s 
yearly financial effort in Black Africa: 


in 1957, about 200,000,000,000 francs in 
public expenses and 30,000,000,000 francs 
in private investments. But about half 
of what the state spends on Black Africa 
comes back to France as private profits 
through individual or trust channels. 


BASIC CHANGES: This is. because 
French state spending in Africa has 
changed its complexion. Between 1952 
and 1957, productive investments de- 
creased from 35% to less than 25%. 
Last year, military and administrative 
expenses ate up 72% of the total over- 
seas investments. The useful invest- 
ments did not produce the expected eco- 
nomic return because they were largely 
used for building transportation systems 
which private capital failed to exploit. 


African production figures have shot 
up during the past decade—electricity 
seven-fold, coffee three-fold, cocoa two- 
fold; but due to constantly fluctuating 
food prices in the world market and 
inordinately high middlemen profits, the 
African’s income and Jiving standard has 
made little progress. Local industries, 
the barometer of economic independence, 
remain insignificant. Less than 1% of 
the population of French Black Africa 
are industrially employed. Influx of 
Western capital when political calm is 
restored will not necessarily remove this 
handicap from which Africans suffer. 


EQUAL STATUS: Nevertheless, the 





Guardian anniversary Jubilee in L.A. Nov. 8 


OUTHERN CALIFORNIANS will celebrate the GUARDIAN’s tenth anniversary 
at a Jubilee Saturday night, Nov. 8, at the Embassy Auditorium, 9th and Grand, 


Los Angeles. The committee of GUARDIAN readers sponsoring the affair promise 
a highly entertaining evening featuring “The Living Newspaper,” a revue by The 


Guardian Angels. 


Guest speaker will be Vincent Hallinan. Tickets are $1.25, including tax, and 
are available at: Community Pharmacy, 2331 Brooklyn Av., Atlas Optical Co., 610 S. 
Broadway; The Boroughs, 5921 W. Olympic Blvd:, Alvarado Book Store, 608 S. Al- 
varado; Hugh Gordon Bookshop, 4312 S. Central; Modern Book Shop, 1702 E. 4th St. 






threat of economic boycott has been an 
effective brake to potential voters for 
independence in the September plebis- 
cite. Such a threat hangs over Guinea, 
where the American Olin Mathieson 
Corp. has a 53.5% interest in an Anglo- 
U.S.-Swiss $135,000,000 bauxite and 
aluminum project and a $275,000,000 
International Bank-financed Konkoure 
Dam project, which would create a res- 
ervoir as large as Switzerland’s Lake 
Geneva and produce a power potential of 
three billion kilowatt hours of electric- 
ity annually. 

Despite this threat to shut off the fi- 
nancial flow, many French African lead- 
ers still plan to plug for equal status 
with France in a French Commonwealth. 
As Dahomey’s Premier S. M. Apithy said, 
in the light of the march toward free- 
dom by his neighbors, the French com- 
munity should allow its African mem- 
bers “a rapid accession to indenendence.” 


THE POLISH ‘LAPINS’ 
Nazi victims coming 
to U.S. for care 


OME OF THE POLISH women who 

survived—in various stages of dis- 
ability—the Nazi “medical” experiments 
will shortly arrive in the U.S. for care 
and treatment. The development was an- 
nounced in the Oct. 25 issue of the Sat- 
urday Review whose editor Norman Cous- 
ins organized the project. Cousins had 
also sparked the project that brought 
the “Hiroshima maidens” here for plastic 
surgery. The same group of volunteers 
who helped to restore the 24 Hiroshima 
victims have re-enlisted for the present 
mission. ; 

There were about 400 Polish “lapins” 
—guinea-pigs—who suffered mutilation 
and infection in the Ravensbrueck con- 
centration camp experiments. Only 53 
are known to have survived. The West 
German government pays small sums in 
compensation to German victims of the 
concentration camps but nothing to Pol- 
ish victims. The Polish government has 
made available for the Lapins whatever 
funds could be spared from reconstruc- 
tion purposes, and are cooperating fully 
with the Cousins project. 


A PRIVILEGE: Dr. William Hitzig of 
New York, sent to Poland by the project’s 
organizers, said he was “deeply impressed 
with the highly advanced state of Polish 
specialized medicine.” He and other proj- 
ect representatives told the Poles that 
they could not promise that U.S. medi- 
cine could do more for the Lapins than 
could Polish medicine but “that we want- 
ed the privilege of making a small offer- 
ing in behalf of people who had been 
made to see the blackest side of man that 
had been revealed in our time.” 


Dr. Hitzig and Polish medical authori- 
ties have already approved 22 Lapins 
for the trip to the U,S. and six others 
are being examined. They are expected 
to arrive before the end of the year. 
Cousins, who can be reached at the of- 
fices of the Saturday Review, 25 W. 45 
St., New York 36, said in his editorial 
that $6,060 had been raised but that 
much more would be required. Clothing, 
homes for the Lapins while they are 
here, and medical supplies are still 
needed. 
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Elections to be analyzed at 
Cleveland Forum Nov. 9 


N ANALYSIS of the elections will be 
held under the auspices of the Cleve- 
land Forum for Political Education on 
Sun., Nov. 9 at 3 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Society Hall, 8143 Euclid, Cleveland. The 
featured speakers will be Ernest Mazey, 
exec. secy. of the Detroit ACLU and for- 
mer auto workers leader; Sam Pollock, 
president of Local 427, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters union; and Steve Grattan, 
former leader of the Intl. Typographical 
Union and current exec. director of the 
American Forum for Socialist Education. 
Dr. Oliver S. Loud of Antioch College 
will serve as moderator. 
Admission is free and audience partic- 
ipation in the discussion is invited. 
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EDUCATION IN TWO WORLDS 





Soviet school system 
can’t be model for U.S. 


By Elmer Bendiner 
MERICAN EDUCATORS in sizable 
numbers xycturn each month from 
excursions to the Soviet Union singing 
the praises of the school system there 
and warning the U.S. to go and do like- 
wise—though pcrhaps with some impor- 
tant modifications. The fact is, though, 
that the U.S. cannot hope to imitate the 
Soviet system any more than the Soviets 

can take our schools as models. 

When the Presidium of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party recently endorsed the edu- 
cational proposals of Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, it outlined a pattern that 
could scarcely fit the U.S. in any detail. 
Khrushchev suggested that compulsory 
schooling be cut to seven or eight years 
and that all but the most gifted go into 
factory or farm production. Then those 
with some years of production work be- 
hind them who have demonstrated their 
“thirst” for learning by attending night- 
school or correspondence school, and 
who are approved by the trade unions 
and Young Communist League, would 
be admitted to college. 


POLYTECHNICAL STRESS: The curri- 
culum in elementary school and in col- 
lege would be drastically revamped to 
stress “polytechnnical” courses; students 
at almost all levels would spend a good 
part of the school week in production 
work. Technical and vocational schools 
would be available to the worker who 





wanted to get ahead on the job. The edu- 
cational aim would be to turn out “full- 
fledged Communist workers” wth a re- 
spect for work and the skill for it, 

There has been a demand in the USS. 
also to reduce the years of compulsory 
education. Here it has come not as part 
of an integreted plan amending the phil- 
osophy of education, but as a desperate 
measure to curb juvenile delinquency. 
Legislators, bedeviled by crime statistics, 
suggested that children be tossed out of 
school at the principal’s discretion be- 
cause the schools coi.fessed themselves 
unable to deal with troublesome students. 

In some states legislatures passed laws 
providing for such summary expulsions. 
The labor movement rallied to block final 
enactment. It was moved not so much by 
a@ solicitude for the youngsters as by the 
fear of aggravating unemployment. 


THE “DIFFICULT” SCHOOLS: Even the 
proponents of such bills to undercut com- 
pulsory universal education admitted 
there was no place for the kids to go, 
that it offered no solution either to the 
troubled child or the community but only 
moved the school crisis to the street. 

Vocational training—more recently ac- 
corded a fancy euphemism like “Indus- 
trial Arts’—has also figured in the USS. 
system. Here, however, it is generally 
the last resort of weary educators. Stu- 
dents are relegated tu vocational schools 
because they “did not make the grade” 
in academic courses or because they were 
discipline problems. Vocational schools 
are understandably regarded by teachers 
as “difficult.” 

Equipment is for the most part mea- 
ger. In academic high schools the aver- 
age reading ability is at least two years 
behind what it was 40 years ago and 
probably further behind present stand- 
ards in other countries. In the vocational 
schools the reading ability is far worse; 
in some cases it barely qualifies the stu- 
dent as literate. 


t 


LEARN A TRADE: Negro students are 
often sent to vocational high scheols not 
because of a personal failure but because 
it is considered more “practical” for 
minority groups to “learn a trade” than 
to try for a profession in which they 
would face discrimination or a higher ed- 
ucation beyond their financial resources. 


PLANNED TRAINING: The important 
difference between the Soviet and Ameri- 
can stress on vocational training is in the 
picture that awaits the graduate. In the 
U.S. there is a constant battle for a job, 
the uncertainty that there will be any 
or that it will be in a student’s chosen 
field, or that it will last long. To a great 
extent graduates do not enter careers; 
they fall or are pushed into them. Except 
for a few large companies, industry 
makes no plan for their advancement 
even technically. The “dignity of labor” 
is valued largely because it is better than 
the indignity of being broke. 


In the Soviet Union, whatever legiti- 
mate fears the n2w proposals may arouse, 
vocational training is planned. The stu- 
dent-worker knows that there is not only 
a job waiting for him but crying for him. 
The new proposals come at a time when 
the Soviet Union is preparing a seven- 
year plan of industrial and agricultural 
growth that is likely to stun the world. 
The youth on his first job enters a sys- 
tem in which opportunity for orderly 
technical advance is open for him. 


HUNT FOR TALENT: In both societies 
there is an intense talent hunt. In the 
U.S. we tend to sort out the vocational 
types from the college types by what 
many educators regard as the totally dis- 
credited criterion of the I.Q. test. 


The I1.Q. fixes a child’s “mental age” 
by means of a test which is so framed 
that Negroes, -Puerto Ricans and other 
minorities rate lower than the native 
born; working-class children do worse 
than middle- or upper-class children; 
the country-raised lag behind the city- 
raised. Once a child is tagged with a 
“mental age” the system assumes that 
he is doing well if he measures up to that 
level. If his I.Q. rating marks a 12-year 
old as a mental eight-year-old, and if 
he happens to read like an eight-year- 
old, he is given no remedial reading. 


The I1.Q. is frequently listed as one 
of many factors responsible for a mass 
inability to read accurately. Estimates of 
the inability to read well in this country 
range from 50-80% of the adult popula- 
tion. In one sample survey an 18-year- 
old was asked to read a paragraph on the 
role of privateers in the Civil War. It 
came out: “And during the Silver War, 
the ship was used as a riveteer.” 


SHORTAGE OF COLLEGES: In the So- 
viet Union, as in most other countries, 


N.Y.U. STUDENTS TAKE A MILK BREAK 
Their school problems are different from Ivan’s 
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SMALL GIRL, BIG PROTEST 
Her Matsukawa rally banner says: 
‘Don’t kill innocent people’ 


the basic tools of learning seem to be 
handed down in better shape. The reduc- 
tion of compulsory education is therefore 
not as drastic as it would be here. 

The college shortage exists in both 
countries, though far fewer attend col- 
leges in the Soviet Union than in the 
U.S. Each must set up a criterion since 
neither country can admit all those who 
might choose to go to college. 

In the Soviet Union, if the new propos- 
als take effect, the criterion will be a 
proved talent in high school or a good 
work record in snop or farm plus enough 
enthusiasm for night courses plus an 
okay from the trade unions and Young 
Communist League. 

Khrushchev indicated that family in- 
fluence has counted for a lot up to now. 
Despite his condemnation, it probably will 
continue to count. If a student wants to 
go to college after his stint in the shops 
he has to have the necessary drive and 
energy to study and to overcome what- 
ever bureaucratic hurdles may exist. 


DIFFERING SYSTEMS: In the US. the 
principal criterion is money. Even in the 
midst of the Sputnik race, colleges this 
year raised their tuition fees 10% which, 
with another 10% rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, tends to select college students by 
class. The average total expenses in a 
public college is $1,650 a year (except in 
those cases where the student finds a 
public college in his town and can live 
at home). The average cost of education 
in a private college is $2,200 a year. 
The difference between the Soviet and 
American systems of education is the dif- 
ference between economic systems. They 
seem to be alike in only one deficiency: 


Neither as yet holds out the promise to - 


everyone of what-used to be an Ameri- 
can educational ideal: the discovery, 


through the widest range of learning, of 
an individual’s true capacities. 





MATSUKAWA FRAME-UP 


World protests 
win new review 
of Japan case 


FTER FIVE YEARS of worldwide 
protest since a second trial in 1953, 
Japan’s celebrated Matsukawa case will 
be reviewed a second time by the Japan- 
ese Supreme Court in open hearings from 
Nov. 3 to 23. Two hundred lawyers filed 
en 11,000-page appeal for the 17 defend- 
ants in 1955, 


The case grew out of the derailment 
of a passenger train near Matsukawa sta- 
tion on Aug. i7, 1949, in which three rail- 
waymen were killed. The wreck occurred 
at a time of militant trade union strug- 
gles of railway and public utility work- 
ers against state-owned enterprises. The 
government arrested 20 progressive un- 
ionists—19 men and one woman—and 
charged them with conspiracy to cause 
the derailment. 


All of the defendants pleaded not 
guilty. Five said they were home when 
the wreck occurred. One defendant with 
a hip injury was supposed to have walk- 
ed a long distance to the scene of the 
wreck, The prosecution offered as evi- 
dence a screwdriver a wrench and a claw- 
hammer of a type used exclusively by 
U.S. occupation troops in Japan as tools 
used to remove the rail spikes. Other evi- 
dence included confessions by alleged 
accomplices. 


EVIDENCE .REFUTED: For the defense, 
the station master said the screwdriver 
and other tools could not have dislodged 
the rail spikes. Some three thousand per- 
sons, including eminent scholars and 
technicians, walking the same _ route, 
showed that the crippled defendant could 
not have covered the distance as charged. 
The accomplices retracted their confes- 
sions, 





At the second trial three of the orig- 
inal defendants were acquitted, but four 
were sentenced to death and two to life 
imprisonment. The remaining 11 were 
sentenced to terms ranging up to 15 years. 

Since then new evidence has been found 
in behalf of Hajime Sato, one of those 
sentenced to death. On the day in Aug- 
ust, 1949, when Sato was said by the 
prosecution to have been present at a 
meeting which allegedly plotted the train 
wreck, he was in fact negotiating as 
a union official with the Matsukawa 
branch of the Toshiba Electric Co. This 
fact is proved in the minutes of the nego- 
tiations taken by a company representa- 
tive, but withheld by the prosecution. 


PROTESTS URGED: As a result of enor- 
mous public pressure at home, protests 
from abroad and exposure of the flimsi- 
ness of the state’s case, the Japanese Su- 
preme Court,-which rarely holds open 
hearings, has now agreed to hold such 
hearings in the Matsukawa case. 


The Matsukawa Detense Committee 
urgently appeals to Americans to write 
to Supreme Tourt chief Kotaro Tanaka, 
who is said to be especially sensitive to 
U.S. public opinion. 

Letters of protest should be written to 
Kotaro Tanaka, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, and airmailed to the Mat- 
sukawa Defense Committee, Dainaka 
Bldg., 7-12 Shimbashi, Shiba, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. The Committee, after pho- 
tostating the letters for the record, will 
forward the originals to the Chief Jus- 
tice. 


McManus to analyze 
elections Fri., Nov. 7 
OHN T. McMANUS, Independent-So- 
cialist candidate for governor and 
GUARDIAN general manager, will pre- 
sent an analysis of the elections Friday 
evening, Nov. 7, at Adelphi Hall, 74 5th 
Av., at the regular monthly meeting of 
the Metropolitan Fraternal Club. Ques- 
tions from the audience will follow the 
talk. The public is invited. 
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The Taiwan crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
vention in case of a mainland uprising. 
Chiang’s press in Taiwan greeted the 
communique bitterly. The China News, 
for example, accused Dulles of pressur- 
ing Chiang to make concessions. It said 
that Chiang will yet have to explain to 
his followers why he had seemingly re- 
nounced the use of force after he had 
repeatedly told them that the time was 

near for invasion of the mainland. 


THE THORN: The communique con- 
cealed more than it disclosed. The ac- 
ceptance of Taiwan as one part of a 
divided China continued the civil war 
and forecast future conflict. The N.Y. 
Times noted that, even if Chiang later 
reduced his forces on Quemoy, many 
thousands would remain there with aug- 
mented fire power promised by the U.S., 
and the offshore islands would continue 
to be “a thorn in the side of peace.” It 
said: 


“So long as [Chiang troops] are there 
the involvement of the U.S. in a Chinese 
war at the wrong time and the wrong 
place and for the wrong reasons remains 
possible. The communique does not dis- 
entangle us from that predicament.” 


Ignoring “the manifest power of the 
U.S.” Peking’s Defense Minister Mar- 
shal Peng Teh-huai on Oct. 25 ordered 
the Chinese forces on the Fukien coast 
not to shell the airfield on Quemoy and 
the wharf, beach and ships at Liaolo 
Bay on the east side of Big Quemoy on 
even-numbered dates. He said that the 
order was given “so that our compat- 
riots, both military and civilian... 
may all get sufficient supplies.” In a 
grand gesture, underscoring Peking’s ab- 
solute control of the situation, Peng 
added: “If there is any lack of anything, 
just say it and we will give it to you.” 


PENG HOPES: In carefully chosen 
words, Peng also told Chiang’s followers 
that they had “suffered a little loss” 
through Dulles’ visit, and that they 
should consider breaking away from 
U.S, tutelage. He said he realized it 
would be “unrealistic” to expect them 
to break with the Americans right away, 
and added: 


“We only hope you will not yield to 
American pressure, . lose your 
sovereign rights, and so finally be de- 
prived of a shelter in the world and 
thrown into the sea. These words of 
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Herblock in Washington Post 
“Now, does cverybody understand our 
position?” 


ours are well-intentioned and bear no 
ill will. You will come to understand 
them by and by.” 


Analyzing Peking’s tactic of turning the 
artillery on and eff, GUARDIAN corres- 
pondent Anna Louise Strong cabled 
from Peking: “Peking considers Peng’s 
every word sincere. Peng deliberately 
built up their entrenchment to gain po- 
litical pressure within Taiwan. He is 
evidently unwilling to accept a com- 
promise victory, and believes pressures 
within Taiwan may eventually dislodge 
America.” 


CRISIS REMAINS: Dulles’ trip to Tai- 
wan solved none of the basic issues. 
By appearing to renounce force, Chiang 
made no concession; for he has been 
depending not on his troops but on U.S. 
forces to recover the mainland. By leav- 
ing the status of the islands unclear, he 
left the door open for U.S. involvement 
in a war with Peking. Peking, however, 
shifted more and more to a political of- 
fensive to unite China, underlining the 
fact that the basic issue was more po- 
litical than military. 


Dulles’ report on other U.S. allies in 
Asia was even more inaccurate than his 
Taiwan optimism. Washington’s policy 
of heartening its friends by “the mani- 
fest power of the U.S.” was coming a 
cropper in the Far and the Middle East. 


In Washington’s SEATO partner Thai- 
land, Army commander Marshal Sarit 
Thanarat last week overthrew the gov- 
ernment, dissolved the National Assem- 
bly, renounced the constitution, banned 
all political parties, took over dictatorial 
power in the name of fighting “commu- 
nist subversion.” The Assembly had re- 
fused to rubber stamp the Army’s de- 
mands. 


FOILED AGAIN: In the Middle East, 
U.S. forces last week left Lebanon, with 
their mission unfulfilled. ‘They had 
neither halted the Iraqi revolution—for 
which they were primarily sent—nor 
maintained pro-Western Premier Cham- 
oun in power. The new Lebanese gov- 
ernment took a neutral position, as 
Chamoun forces and their opponents 
still jockeyed for position. 


In Jordan, as British forces began 
their gradual withdrawal, the Times 
said “King Hussein may be weaker than 
he would have been if he had never had 
to rely on British bayonets.” But it was 
in Egypt that the U.S. suffered the most 
spectacular defeat last week. 

The target of U.S.-British display of 
“manifest power” has been the United 
Arab Republic’s President Nasser. Wash- 
ington has been preening itself on at 
least having prevented the merger of 
Jordan, Iraq and Lebanon with~ the 
UAR. This together with Tunisian 
President Habib SBourguiba’s recent 
break with the UAR and his open sup- 
port of the West, \.as supposed to have 
irrevocably damaged Nasser’s prestige. 

Last week, however, Nasser announced 
that Moscow had agreed to help finance 
the Aswan Dam, which the U.S. once 
promised but later reneged. Moscow’s 
aid has raised Nasser’s prestige higher 
than ever throughout the Middle East, 
even among those who have been most 
pro-Western. 

Contrary to Dulles’ report, events all 
over Asia seemed to demonstrate the 
fallacy of trying to solve political and 
economic problems by displaying “the 
manifest power of the U.S.” 





Powell-Schuman plea rejected 


HE U.S. Supreme Court on Oct. 13 re- 

jected the petition of the Powell- 
Schuman case defendants to dismiss the 
case or to grant an indefinite postpone- 
ment. The trial is scheduled to begin 
in San Francisco before Federal Judge 
Louis E. Goodman on Jan. 19, after sev- 
eral postponements. 


SOCIALISTS MEET NOV. 28 


Cleveland session 


Special to the Guardian 
CLEVELAND 
ORTY SPONSORING individuals and 
groups today issued a Call for a Na- 
tional Conference of American Socialists 
to be held Nov. 28-30 at the Tudor Arms 
Hotel, Cleveland. The sponsors include 
Rev. William T. Baird, Chicago; Elmer 
A. Benson, Appleton, Minn.; Warren K. 
Billings, San Mateo, Calif.; Winifred 
Chelstrom, St. Paul; Melvin Dahlman, 
Toledo: Dr. J. W. Friedman, Seattle; Ste- 
phen Grattan, New York; Vincent Halli- 
nan, Ross, Calif.; George Hitchcock, San 
Francisco; Rev. Joseph P. King, Chicago; 
John T. McManus and Capt. Hugh Mul- 
zac, New York; Harvey O’Conner, Littie 
Compton, R. I.; Dr. Holland Roberts, 
San Francisco; Pauline Taylor, Youngs- 
town: William Appleman Williams, Madi- 
son, Wisc. 

The conference announcement came 
after months of consultation and corre- 
spondence with socialists throughout the 
US. Initiating the move were two Ohio- 
ans, Eric J. Reinthaler, trade unionist 
and Taft-Hartley “conspiracy” case vic- 
tim; and, Jerry Gordon, a former Ohio 
Labor Youth League leader. All socialist 
organizations have been invited to at- 
tend, though the conference is aimed pri- 
marily at the unaffiliated. 


Host will be the Ohio Sponsoring Com- 
mittee for a Socialist Conference, a group 
of 30 Ohioans representing virtually ev- 
ery tendency and including many inde- 
pendent socialists. At the conference all 
points of view will have the right of ex- 
pression. Communications received em- 
phasize a common desire among sociale 
ists for finding the road to united action. 
At the same time there are many differ- 
ences in outlook, particularly in regard 
to electoral issues. Those interested in at- 
tending the conference may write to Eric 
J. Reinthaler, Secretary, 177 E. 316th St., 
Willowick, O. 
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THE CASE OF MATHILDA CARMAN 





New York security risk law gets court test Nov. 12 


EW YORK STATE’S Security Risk 

Law was passed in 1951, in view of 
the “great and imminent danger” of the 
Korean War. It enabled dismissal for 
security reasons of civil servants in agen- 
cies and positions to be designated as 
sensitive by the State Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Regularly since 1951 the law has been 
extended, without even a change in its 
reference to the Korean War, and is now 
on the books until June, 1959, unless ex- 
tended again next year. 

The law has been used to discourage 
efforts to improve working conditions in 
civil service and to stage a witchhunt 
even in agencies not designated as sen- 
sitive against alleged Communists named 
by informers testifying before Congres- 
sional, state and city investigations. 


COURT TEST: The working of the N.Y. 
Security Risk Law comes up for review 
on Nov. 12 before the Appellate Division 
of the N.Y. State Supreme Court. The 
case is that of Mathilda Carman, a Dept. 
of Welfare case worker, convicted in No- 
vember, 1957, of perjury for denying 
Communist affiliations in a hearing be- 
fore Mayor Wagner's Investigation Com- 
mission in May, 1955. She had previously 
denied the same charges before the same 
Commission in December, 1954. 


Miss Carman will be represented by 
attorney Harry Sacher and the firm of 
Donner, Kinoy & Perlin, all prominent 
in defense of civil liberties. Amicus cur- 
jae briefs will be presented by the N.Y. 
Chapter of the American Civil Liberties 


_ 
= 


Union, the Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee and possibly by the Workers’ 
Defense League. 

The briefs and the main argument of 
the defense contend that Miss Carman’s 
agency and her job had not been desig- 
nated as sensitive by the State Civil Serv- 
ice Commission under the Security Risk 
Law, and that the Commissioner of In- 
vestigations therefore had no right to 
administer an jath and question her on 
security matters. 


CASE HISTORY: On the perjury charg- 


es, Miss Carman was sentenced to 60 
days in the workhouse but was released 





in $100 bail pending her appeal. The ap- 
peal relies in part on a decision in May, 
1957, of the Civil Service Commission 
itself, reinstating a Dept. of Hospitals 
stenographer, Miriam Reif, who had been 
dismissed for alleged security reasons. 
The Commission ruled that Miss Reif was 
improperly questioned under the Secur- 
ity Risk Law since her job was not desig- 
nated as sensitive. (The Dept. of Hospi- 
tals is still seeking a review of the Com- 
mission’s action.) 


Victory for Miss Carman on the admin- 


istrative procedures leading up to her 
perjury indictment can have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the working of the Security 
Risk Law, now and if the legislature again 
extends it; and may enable the reopening 
of many cases in which civil servants 
have been improperly questioned, result- 
ing in loss of jobs. 

For Miss Carman, herself, however, 
there is also a long fight ahead for her 
pension tights, which depend on rein- 
statement in the job she had held for 23 
years until dismissed from it in May, 
1956. If reinstated, she might have to 
engage in a new fight under a law sign- 
ed by Governor Harriman this year bar- 
ring Communists from public jobs. 


FOUR INFORMERS: The charges against 
Miss Carman were made by four inform- 
ers called by the city Investigation Com- 
mission to refute her denial of Commu- 
nist affiliations in December, 1954, and 
again in May, 1955. 

All four testified to knowing Miss Car- 
man as a Communist nearly 20 years 
earlier, in the period 1934-36. One, a wo- 
man supervisor in the Dept, of Welfare, 
said Miss Carman had recruited her into 
the CP, but could not remember her ad- 
dress at the time, or whether meetings 
were held at her home or Miss Carman’s. 
Two former Welfare employes who could 
not identify each other, and one of whom 
Miss Carman does not remember as a 
co-worker, also testified to being Com- 
munists with her in 1934-36; and a man 
Miss Carman never saw before, now a 
special policeman in the Welfare Dept., 
said he saw her at “fraction” meetings 


in two large public places and at a dance 
to raise funds for Communist causes. The 
witness conceded that the dance had been 
advertised in all Welfare Dept. centers 
as a District Union Dance. 


At the time of the alleged Commu- 
nist affiliations, Miss Carman had been 
chairman of a committee in behalf of 
workers in a mass dismissal from the 
Department in 1935. The committee won 
reinstatement Jor many of the people, 
one of whom was dismissed because she 
didn’t wear a girdle., 


REPRISAL: Following her experiences 
at the hands of the City Investigating 
Committee in 1954-55, Miss Carman be- 
came ill, spent considerable time in a 
hospital, and on returning to her job, ap- 
plied for disability retirement in July, 
1955. 

At the end of a 90-day waiting period 
for a decision on her retirement applica- 
tion, she was suspended as a “security 
risk.” Eight months later she was dis- 
missed. 

A year after her dismissal, while her 
attorney was pressing for a bill of par- 
ticulars in order to fight the case before 
the Civil Service Commission, two New 
York City detectives forced their way into 
her home early one morning in May, 
1957, and arrested her on the perjury 
charges. ~ 

Deprived of ner pension, toward which 
she contributed 742% of her salary for 23 
years, and unable to get permanent em- 
ployment while under what the Supreme 
Court has called a “badge of infamy” due 
to the perjury charges, Miss Carman is 
desperately in need of funds to fight her 
case in civil as well as the current crim- 
inal proceedi..gs. 

Help may be sent directly to her, at 
647 Second Av., New York 16, N.Y. 
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March on Washington 


HE PRESIDENT HAD SPENT THE MORNING improving his 

golf at Burning Tree. But he had returned from the Maryland 
club and was in the White House when the young people approached 
the main gate. They had no appointment; letters asking for one 
had gone unanswered. But maybe the President would see them, 
After all, it was ten days before the election. A smart politician 
could hardly afford to ignore 12,000 young people who had come 
to Washington to have their say on school integration, the hottest 
domestic issue of the day. 

But ignore them the President did. The delegation of ten Ne- 
gro and white youth, accompanied by singer Harry Belafonte, 
asked to see White House aide Rocco Siciliano or one of Mr, Eisen- 
hower’s secretaries. Nothing doing. The best the guard at the gate 
could do was to accept their petition and transmit it to presidential 
press secretary James Hagerty. 

The delegation left to join their fellow marchers who by now 
had massed at the Lincoln Memorial. They had marched for an 
hour- and-a-half along the broad expanse of Constitution Avenue 
and they were quite a sight to see. They were the young genera- 
tion, neither silent nor beat, but the vocal and determined hope of a 
democratic future for this divided land. 


Lene WERE ALL CREEDS AND KINDS, in large and small 
groups. New York State, County and Municipal Employees Union, 
AFL-CIO, had sent 1li 
buses with about 500 
civil servants and their 
children. The Cooks, 
Pastry Cooks and As- 
sistants Union people 
carried their banner 
proudly. From the lit- 
tle town of Fallsington 
(near Scranton), Pa., 
14 youngsters came to 
represent the William 
Penn Quaker Center. 
Habonim, Labor Zionist 
Youth organization, 
carried a placard: “De- 
fend the Constitution 
Against Dynamite.” 

One girl, a _para- 
plegic, “marched” in a 
wireel chair. Young 
mothers kept pace with 
babes in arms. One 
moment the Youth 
Guard of the 369th Na- 
tional Guard Regiment 
passed by, cutting the 
military capers of 
would-be soldiers; the next, a band of pacifists. 

There they stood, for all their obvious differences, united by 
the issue which made them all essentially the same. Probably 
nothing else could have brought them together like this. 

They crowded the grounds and the steps and looked up toward 
the marble hall where Abraham Lincoln’s statue sat bathed in light. 
Behind them, past the lagoon, the Washington Monument rose to- 
ward the sky; beyond it, the Capitol. 


HEY LISTENED INTENTLY as their leaders spoke, Harlon 
Jove, & white youth from Orangeburg, S.C., now a graduate 
student at New York’s New School for Social Research, reported 
for the delegation and expressed their “bitter disappointment” at 
the snub the President had administered. The crowd cheered when 
he said they would return “again and again” in an effort to see 
the President. The cheers were louder and longer when Belafonte 
remarked that the President’s behavior would have “far-reaching 
effects” among “millions of people all over Europe, Asia and Africa.” 
They stood silently and seemed bewildered, however, when 
chairman A, Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO vice-president, tried to 
soften their resentment against the President and turn it into anti- 
Communist channels. He said they did not intend to “embarrass” 
the President; they had come “not to weaken but to strengthen” 
his hand, Many. youths stirred uneasily and one was heard to say: 
“I didn’t get up at_five o’clock to come down here to apologize.” 
Then Randolph reached far afield and began talking like a 
latter-day McCarthyite. He felt it necessary to “completely reject 
and unconditionally condemn Communists and communism.” One 
would have thought the Communists were keeping Negro children 
out of schools and bombing synagogues. 


HE YOUTH HAD SOMETHING to cheer about again when they 
endorsed a pledge which recognized that “equal rights for all 




















Downing in N.Y. Herald Tribune 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO GEORGE SELDES? 


The question is asked frequently. We thought therefore that readers of National 
Guardian might be interested in the following editorial coomment which appeared 


recently in “The Independent’’: . 


Most readers of The Independent need no 
introduction to George Seldes. His semi-retire- 
ment from the crusading scene has been one 
of American journalism’s major losses, 

Recently in the meeting room of the News- 
paper Guild, an old-timer was discussing with 
regret Seides’ absence from the scene. “He tried 
very hard to improve the standards of daily 
newspapers,” the veteran newsman said. “He 
didn’t succeed, but he never stopped trying to 
make a lady of the whore.” 

And although this has little to do with the 
project at hand, we know that George Seldes 
reads The Independent and that he will be in- 
terested in knowing that he is still missed on 
the newspaper scene. 

The Project At Hand... 

Some twenty-four years ago, Seldes was 
completing a manuscript which dealt with free- 
dom of the press. He wanted to embellish each 
chapter with an appropriate quotation on lib- 
erty in general and journalism in particular. 

Milton’s Areopagetica and John Stuart 
Mill’s On Liberty were conventional but in- 
dispensable. 

Could he trust his memory for the correct 
wording or punctuation of “Give me the liberty 
to know, to utter, and to argue freely according 
to conscience, above all liberties?” Obviously 
not. 

He turned to Bartlett’s Quotations. And then 
a whole new world opened. There was no men- 
tion of John Stuart Mill, and the Areopage- 
tica quotation by Milton was also missing. 

Wrote Seldes later: “It was difficult at first 
to accept a suspicion of censorship or favgqrit- 
ism or undue ‘editing’ of the great quotations. 

“There was certainly plenty of poetry by 
Milton. And the other major poets including 
Shelley and Byron and Lowell and even Brown- 
ing and Tennyson and Coleridge and Words- 
worth. But these men were not ivory tower 
dwellers—they were men concerned with their 
times, concerned with life and liberty and the 
freedom of the individual and of the world. 
There was no mention whatever of their con< 
cern in Bartlett.” 

Missing was all mention of Tom Paine. 

Missing too was Lincoln’s “This country, 
with its institutions, belongs to the people who 
inhabit it.” 

_ It became apparent on further careful study 
that Bartlett was peculiarly lacking on the 
subjects of liberty, freedom, democracy, non- 
conformity, and the rigkts and dignity of man. 

This was the beginning of Seldes’ own re- 
search in quotations. 

As he compiled his own collection, Seldes 
contacted peovle still living to verify the quo- 
tations attributed to them. 

Einstein, for instance, killed as untrue, the 
statement widely attributed to him as his defi- 
nition of the theory of relativity: ‘There is no 
hitching post in the universe.” 

Seldes hunted down the facts regarding clas- 
sical quotes. For instance, he found the true 
source of the quote often wrongly attributed 
to George Washington that “The Government 
of the United States is not in any sense found- 


LYLE STUART 
225 Lafayette St., New York 12, N.Y. 


— or— 


ed upon the Christian religion.” 
—And after twenty years... 


—George Seldes had accumulated a tremen- 
dous collection of the great quotations on lib- 
erty and democracy. He had enough of them 
to fill a 1,600 page anthology—and not one of 
the quotations is in Bartlett! 

Commercial publishers, faced with high costs 
and low profits, considered the book, praised 
the book, and returned it with regrets. Founda- 
tions examined it, were most enthusiastic about 
it, but explained that to publish a book con- 
taining great ideas which are considered con- 
troversial might endanger their tax-free status! 

It became apparent that no commercial 
publisher would be found. 

It would be nice to report that we decided 
to publish the book. The only thing lacking 
in this happy ending is the nearly $20,000 
needed to launch it. 

The manuscript dedicated to “the illimitable 
freedom of the human mind” seemed destined 
for dust in the drawer. 


Enter Irving Caesar... 


Irving Caesar is a creative and dynamic in- 
dividual who doesn’t like to take “no” for an 
answer. He knew about the Seldes book and 
believed as your editor does, that it should be 
in print, and that it is important that it be 
in print and in libraries where scholars could 
draw upon the great liberal thoughts of the 
great men. 

Caesar is a life-long pacifist who was school- 
ed at a Quaker Institute and who served under 
Louis Lochner on the Ford Peace Ship. 

His fame, of course, has come to him as a 
composer and author of songs. These include 
Tea For Two (the most widely played song in 
the world today), Just a Gigolo, Swannee, I 
Want Tao Be Happy, and the Sing A Song of 
Friendship and Sing a Song of Safety series. 

This month, determination overcame “good 
business sense” and Caesar-Stuart was formed 
to publish the Seldes book. 

In order to successfully publish “The Great 
Quotations” (which will be a volume of be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,200 pages and will retail for 
$15), a campaign is being started to secure 
one hundred patrons for the book. 

These one hundred will be asked to provide 
$100 each for which they will receive ten copies 
of the book. One copy will be personally auto- 
graphed by Seldes—and will in effect be a part 
of a limited edition since Seldes has agreed 
not to autograph any copies beyond these one 
hundred. The other nine copies would make 
welcome gifts for schools, libraries, professional 
people and scholars. 

There are among The Independent’s readers 
many persons (labor leaders, corporation ex- 
ecutives, etc.), who could. if they would, pro- 
vide $100 for this project. We believe that 
placing a book like this in thousands of hands 
is a serious and important undertaking whose 
effect will be felt for years and years to come. 

If you are one of those who wish to partici- 
pate, make your check payable to Caesar- 
Stuart and send it either to 
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CALENDAR 


CHICAGO 


ROCKWELL KENT speaks at Silver Ju- 
bilee of American-Soviet Friendship. 
Also: Mandel Terman speaks from Mos- 
cow; speaker from Soviet Embassy; en- 
tertainment; refreshments. Sat., Nov. 15, 
8:15 p.m. Hall C-1, 32 W. Randolph. 
90c. Ausp: CCASF. 
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SAVE THE DATE! 

WED., NOV. 19, 8 P.M. 
GENERAL VICTOR A. YAKHONTOFF 
noted author and lecturer 
will speak on 
“CRISIS IN ASIA” 

1627 W. Sherwin Av. 

— Refreshments — 

Ausp: Friends of the Guardian. 





THE ONE £ ONLY MANDEL TERMAN 
reports on “iis trip to the USSR. Color 
slides and tape recordings. Hall C-2, 
32 W. Randolph. Fri., Dec. 5, 8:15 p.m. 
90c. Auspices: CCASF. 


CLEVELAND 


“THREE VIEWS OF THE NOVEMBER 
ELECTIONS” Speakers: ERNEST MA- 
ZEY, Detroit Branch American Civil 
Liberties Union, reports on The Mich- 
igan Election Results, Labor’s Role in 
Michigan, Elections, Carl Stellato Con- 
gressional Campaign; SAM POLLOCK, 
Pres. Local 427, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters & Butcher Workmen, reports 
on Ohio Anti-‘Right To Work’ Cam- 
paign, Ohio Labor’s Political Future; 
SIEVE GRATTAN, Exec. Dir., American 
Forum for Socialist Education, speaks on 
New York’s Independent-Socialist Cam- 
paign, The New York State Election Re- 
sults, What Course for Labor’s Inde- 
pendent Political Action. DR. OLIVER 
S. LOUD, Moderator, noted lecturer, 
Dept. of Physics, Antioch College. Audi- 
ence participation, Sun.,, Nov. 9, 3 p.m. 
Unitarian Society of Cleveland, 8143 
Euclid Av. Ausp: Cleveland Forum for 
Political Education. — Admission Free. 


LOS ANGELES 


Make reservation now for 8th ANNUAL 
“%ESTIMONIAL DINNER honoring the 
legal panel. Sun., Nov. 23, 5 p.m., at 
Park Manor, 607 So. Western Av. Guest 
of honor, Attorney Joseph Forer from 
Wash., D.C. Talented artists. Admission 
$15. Auspices: Los Angeles Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born, 326 W. 
3 St., MA 5-2169 

















YOU'LL BE SORRY 
if you miss the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
10th ANNIVERSARY JUBILEE 
You roared at “State of the Nation” 
You cheered at “Courage is Contagious’ 
NOW—Bigger and Better than ever! 
“THE LIVING NEWSPAPER” 
Guardian-on-the-March Revue 
by the Guardian Angels 
Plus Guest Speaker—Vincent Hallinan, 
WE’LL BE EXPECTING YOU! 
Sat., Nov. 8, 8:30 p.m. 
Embassy Auditorium, 9 & Grand 
Tickets $1.25, tax included. 





DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY BANQUET: 
“Anniversary of Russian Revolution and 
30 Years of the MILITANT” 
Speakers: James P. Cannon, National 
Chairman, S.W.P.; Arne Swabeck, well- 
known writer for "INTERNATIONAL so- 
CIALIST REVIEW and veteran of the 
labor movement. Sat., Nov. 15, 7 p.m. 
Forum Hall, 1702 E. 4 St. For reserva- 
tions phone AN 9-4953 or NO 3-0387. 

Cont. $1.75. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








SAVE THE DATE 
Friday, Nov. 21, 8 p.m. 
ROCKWELL KENT "REPORTING 
“MY TRIP TO MOSCOW” 
4ist Anniversary Celebration U.86.S.R. 
Tickets: American-Russian Institute, 90 
McAllister St., UN 1-3813. 





6th ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF 
NATIONALITIES 
in Song and Dance 

SAT., NOV. 15, AT 8:00 P.M. 
Pinnish Hall, 1819 10 St., Berkeley. Ad- 
mission 90c. Program followed by danc- 
ing & refreshments. Ausp.: No. Calif. 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born, 948 Market St., Rm. 417, San 
Francisco. Phone: YUkon 2-5984. 


NEW YORK 


DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 
announces 
Two Short Pre-Holiday Courses 
Mondays: Nov. 10-Dec. 8 
Tuesdays: Nov. 11-Dec. 9 
Penthouse 10 A 
69 W. 71 St. 








SC 4-3233 
MONDAYS 
SHAKESPEARE’S POLITICAL THEMES 
Nov. 10: Shakespeare & Bourgeois 
Revolution 
Nov. 17: Authority & Responsibility 
Nov. 24: Tudor “absolutism by consent’ 
Dec. 1: Free Trade & Human Equality 
Dec. 8: Dictatorship & Treason 
TUESDAYS 
FIVE Cea OF YOUTH IN 
EVOLT 


Nov. 11: Art or Art’s Sake & the 
English ‘‘decadents” of 1890 

Nov. 18: Bohemian Rebellion in Chicago 
& Greenwich Village before 1914 

Nov. 25: The “lost generation” after 
World War I 

Dec. 2: Art for criticism’s sake—our 
academic ‘“‘new critics and 
writers”’ 

Dec. 9:The Beat Generation, The Angry 
Young Men & Existentialism. 





HALLOWEEN PARTY!! 
Sat., Nov. 1, 9 p.m. 
Featuring EARL ROBINSON 
Games and Refreshments 
141 W. 23 St. — (third floor) 
Cont. $1. Ausp: Ind.-Soc. Party. 


DRAMA TOURS PRESENTS 
“THE GREATNESS OF POETRY” 
A series of lectures by 
DR. FREDERIC EWEN 
Illustrated with readings by 
professional actors 
Fridays, 8:30 p.m. 
Oct. 31—CHAUCER: “Canterbury Tales” 
Nev. 7—MILTON: “Samson Agonistes’ 
Nov. 14—HEINE: “Book of Songs’ and 
“Hebrew Melodies” 
Nov. 21—ROBERT & ELIZABETH B. 
BROWNING 
Dec. 5—WILLIAM BLAKE and 
WALT WHITMAN 
Tuition: $1.25, per lecture. Master In- 
stitute Lecture Auditorium, 310 River- 
side Drive (103 St.) UN 4-1700. 





METROPOLITAN FRATERNAL CLUB 
Meets Fri., Nov. 17, 8:30 p.m. 
Speaker—JOHN T. McMANUS 

“Post-Election Discussion” 
Adelphi Hall, 74 5 Av., 11-D 
Guests Invited. Refreshments. 





COME TO A PARTY 


We are planning parties galore this 
season. Private mailing list being com- 
piled. If interested, write Box 16, Guard- 
jan, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9. 





SUN., NOV. 2, 7:30 P.M. 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT 
DR. ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 

will speak at Ballot Victory Rally, East 
N.Y. Community Center, 608 Cleveland 
St. (corner Blake) Brook}yn. 1 block 
7. Av. IRT, New Lots Station. Ausp: 
B’klyn Ind-Socialist Party. 





ELECTION MEETING 
DR. CORLISS LAMONT 
on National & International Issues 
Mon., Nov. 3, 8:30 p.m., Brighton Com- 
munity Center, 3200 Coney Island Av., 
Brooklyn. 


PUBLICATIONS 


SOVIET EDUCATION 
What does it offer to Americans? 
1957-8 EYEWITNESS REPORT, SCOTT 
NEARING’S New [Illustrated Pamphlet, 3 
for $1, 10 for $3.50, 50c. each. American 
Russian Institute, 90-McAllister St., San 
Francisco 2, Calif. 








JEWISH BOOK MONTH ISSUE of 
JEWISH CURRENTS just out. Contains 
articles, poems, reviews by and about 
Sholem Aleichem, Israel Zangwill, Leon 
Feuchtwanger, Ben Field, Eve Merriam, 
A:B. Magil, Morris U. Schappes. Single 
copy 35c, trial sub, 4 issues, $1; annual 
sub $3 USA, $3.50 elsewhere. — Jewish 
Currents, Dept. G, 22 E. 17 St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 











“NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 


GENERAL 


MAN DRIVING TO MIAMI needs some- 
ene for company. Call EN 2-1692. 


MERCHANDISE 




















FRED HALSTEAD, labor reporter for 
THE MILITANT, speaks on ‘Balance 
Sheet of 1958 Auto Agreements’’ Sun., 
Nov. 2, 8 p.m. Sponsor: Militant Labor 
Forum, 116 University Pl. Cont. 50c. 





Sunday, November 2, 8:15 p.m. 
The Sunday Forum Presents 
JAMES 8S. ALLEN 
“Suez to Lebanon to Quemoy” 
@ From one crisis to the next? 

@ Is there another way? 
at ADELPHI HALL, 74 5 Av. — $1. 





THE FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
offers a new Program for Youth on six 


Friday evenings 6:45 or 8:15 p.m., Nov, 


7, 14, 21 & Dec. 5, 12, 19 
“BOOKS TO KNOW’’—Aptheker, Collins, 
Weise, Wells, others 
“WHAT HAPPENS IN HISTORY’’—Klein 
“HOW YOUTH ORGANIZES’— 
Thompson 

“HOW TO WRITE WELL’’—Bonosky 
Full course fee: $3.50. Single: 5c. 

80 E. 11 St. (Bway) GR 3-6810. 





THE NEW OPERA THEATRE 
SOCIETY 


Alexander Kutin, Musical Director 
Sat. evening, Nov. Ist 
Recital of vocalists and instrumentalists. 
Carnegie Hall, 57 St. & 7 Av. Tickets $2, 





On 4lst Anniversary of Russian Revolu- 
tion — Two Eisenstein Masterpieces. 
FOTEMKIN, chosen at Brussels Fair as 
greatest film ever made. TEN DAYS 
THAT SHOOK THE WORLD. Starts 7 
p.m. & again at 10 p.m., Fri., Nov. 7 & 
Sat., Nov. 8. Special matinee 2:15 p.m., 
Sat. Cont. $1. Young Socialist Alliance 
Hall, 144 2 Av. (corner 9 St.) GR 5-7920. 





CLASSIFIED 





GENERAL _ 





1,000 Name & Address labels, in re- 
usable plastic case, only $1. Your name 
and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Outstanding val- 
ues on other personalized items on re- 
quest. W. L. Whiteman Co., Dept. N.G., 
P.O. Box 6, Boston 1, Mass. 





ONE ROLL OF FILM PROCESSED FREE 
8 exp. Film & Jumbo Print of each in 
album, 40c. 12 Exp. Film & Jumbo 
Print of each, 65c. You will receive a 
voucher with your list film and your 
second one will be processed free. (New 
Customers only). PAL FILM SERVICE, 
Blvd. P.O. Box 123 G, New York 59, N.Y. 





MAGAZINE SAVINGS—Check with me 
before ordering new, renewal, gift sub- 
scriptions. I can save you time and 
money. Authorized representative all 
magazines. Jon Sherman, 15 Mine St., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


LOS ANGELES 


SELLING SHOE REPAIR SHOP 
(cause—failing health). Landis machin- 
ery, well established, near market. Char- 
les Shoe Repair Shop, 2825 6. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


RESORTS 


HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y., 
via Thruway. Magnificent fall SCEN- 
ERY. Heated room, fire-place, continen- 
tal cuisine. Reserve for THANKSGIV- 
ING. Open all year. — Telephone Ker- 
honkson 8008-W. 

















SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N. 
Y. Open all year. Restful, beautiful 
surroundings. Home cooking. City im- 
provements. Y. Schwartz. Phone: Jef- 
fersonville 290, or N.Y.C. OL 6-6971, 
evenings. 





HELP WANTED 


MANAGER WANTED for all year round 
camp, experience desirable but not es- 
sential. Write Box 13, Guardian, 197 E. 
4 6t., New York 9, N.Y. 





STAINLESS STEEL FLATWARE 
5 pe. place setting, Reg. $5.95, SPECIAL 
ouly $2.95. Over 40 other imported and 
domestic patterns to choose’ from, 
Standard Brand Distributors, 143 4 Av, 
(14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour free parking. 





LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
IURE. Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see. 

SMILOW THIELLE 
N.Y.C.—856 Lexington Av. (nr. 64 St.) 
CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 





GET THE MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique .& diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 
remodeling. 

CLARA & IRVING GAVURIN 
22 W. 48 St (Rm. 1103) CO 65-1881 





Large Selection slightly used Broad- 
looms, All sizes—All clean. Beige, green, 
gray. BROADWAY CARPET SERVICE 
1968 Amsterdam Av. (at 157 St.) 
Call WA 17-4900 





Combination Storm-Screen Window 
Glass and new sash work 
Decorative window shades & blinds 
Bamboo shades & drapes, cornices 
Radiator: enclosures—table pads 
J. KOBLICK, GL 2-3024, NI 8-5148 





PIANOS - PIANOS - PIANOS 
Large assortment of used & new pianos 
at prices below factories & stores. Call 
Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000. 





CAR FOR SALE 
PLYMOUTH CONVERTIBLE ’51. Hand- 
some, good condition inside & out. 
Garage-kept, excellent motor, new bat- 
tery, runs fine. Call OR 3-0863, 5:30 
tv 7:30 p.m. 





SERVICES 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.Y. 

cy 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St Phone: WA 9-0813 


MARCEI PAINTERS 
Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros. For estimates phone: Nunez, 
DE 6-2978. 








MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL, 5-8160 


YOUR OLD FUR COAT WILL LOOK 
LIKE NEW if you remodel it at MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 7th Av. Tel. OR 5-7773. 
You will also get good buys and $$ 
savings on new fur garments. Come in 
and be convinced. 








SOFA REWEBBED. Relined. Springs re- 
tied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Covered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1 

HY 8-7887 Fraterna] Attention 





CUSTOM CRAFTED UPHOLSTERY 
RE-UPHOLSTERY, SLIPCOVER, 
DRAPES, DRAPERY INSTALLATIONS. 
Sofas, chairs re-webbed in your home. 
Sam Stone, — OL 4-+1044 





"HERE IS A STORY circulating in Washington about the social 
life of career army officers and their wives “several seasons back.” 
Life was rather dull in those days, it seems, and most social activ- 
ities centered around house parties. There was one captain and his 
wife who were sure to be invited to all affairs because he was so 
much fun. His favorite party stunt was to “stand in the center 
of the living room floor, freeze into muscular rigidity, then slam 
like a fallen tree to the floor. A split second before hitting the rug, 
however, his hands would flash out suddenly to break his fall.” 
This zingy act was often encored four and five times an evening. 
Sometimes, according to the story, “his hands were not quick 





AT THE STATE THEATER 
Eugene Miles (l.) and Mitzt 
Hoag in “Heloise,” the retell- 
ing of the legendary love story 
of Heloise and. Abelard, now 
playing at the Gate, 162 Sec- 
ond Av. The critics were tre- 
mendously impressed by James 
Forsyth’s off-Broadway play. 


enough and he would knock him- 
self woozy. The celebrants would 
haul him into a chair, bathe his 
face and then stand back in ad- 
miration for his derring-do.” 

What was the captain’s name? 
Dwight D Eisenhower. 


JAMES NAUGHTON testified 
before a Congressional commit- 
tee investigating windfall prof- 
its last month that the Borden 
Co. sold the Commodity Credit 
Corp. a substantial quantity of 
dried milk at 16c a pound under 
the dairy price support program; 
bought it back for 9.37¢ a pound; 
then re-sold it to the Army for 
30.9 cents a pound. Nice work 
if you can get it—and apparent- 
ly you can get it if you know 
the right people .... Pundit 
David Lawrence believes: ‘The 
Republican Party could win the 
election if all who voted Repub- 
lican only two years ago voted 
that way again.” Can’t say his 
crystal ball is clouded. ... Mike 
Todd Jr. is producing his first 
film, Scent of Danger, in Spain 
in a new process called “Smell- 
O-Vision,” which synchronized 
smells with the action of the 
screen. He says it was developed 


in Switzerland, but everyone knows Hollywood has produced stink- 


ers for years. 


BEFORE THE BRUSSELS FAIR closed last week the Czechoslovak 
pavilion was awarded grand prize for excellence; the Belgian exhibit 
was second and the British, third ...S. Korean censors decreed that 
kisses in movies may not last longer than ten seconds. Koreans were 


said to believe this was no way to treat a Seoul kiss . 


. N.Y. Post’s 


Leonard Lyons reports: “‘Secy. of the Army Brucker, in accepting a 
decoration from Spain last week, said: ‘After all, Spain has been like 
the Rock of Gibraltar in the fight against communism.’ The Spanish 
Ambassador winced at this touchy reminder that Gibraltar doesn’t 
belong to Spain.” . . . The Marquess and Marchioness of Hertford 
initiated a new fad in the blueblood set. They recruited their new 
butler from a London rock ’n roll club. He is 17-year-old Howard 
Davis who roams Ragley Hall, the Marquess’ country home, in blue 
jeans and rubber soled shoes, singing “Rock Around The Clock.” 


THE UNITED STATES was having a rough time at the Mexico City 
International Film Festival last month. At the theater where the 
prize-winning films of nine countries were shown, the U.S. flag was 
greeted with boos, catcalls and whistling, while the Soviet hammer 
and sickle was cheered at the opening ceremonies. The next night 
squads of riot police were called out to quiet the audience when two 
U.S. films were shown. But on the third night the U.S. recouped. 
Ambassador Robert C. Hill screened The Defiant Ones, a movie ad- 
vocating racial equality, (GUARDIAN, Spectator, Oct. 13) and the 
audience of 8,000 cheered and applauded throughout ... Pietro di 
Donato, author of Christ in Concrete, will have his first novel in 20 
years published on Nov. 24 by Ballantine Books. It is called This 
Woman... . United Airlines is placing a copy of J. Edgar Hoover’s 
book, Masters of Deceit, on each of its 300 planes. Officials of Amer- 
ican Airlines are considering doing the same... Vito Battista, chair- 
man of the United Tax Payers party in New York, appealed to “Wall 
Street executives” to join his party. “We’ve got a lot of members,” 


he said, “but we need some more brains.” 


—Robert E. Light 





NORMA CATERERS: NOW BOOKING 
FALL AND WINTER FUNCTIONS. Serv- 
ice anywhere in the greater metropolitan 
area. HU 17-1561. 


WASHING NG MACHINE REPAIRS 


SALES SERVICE ALL TYPES 
BROOKLYN — GE 4-4228 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-2837 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 








AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR THE RIGHT RATE CALL 
RONNY SCHIFFRIN 
6 Beekman St. CO 17-5654 
Ali forms of insurance 
Life, Fire, Theft, Accident, Health, ete. 


UNWANTED HAIR REMOVED 





Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medics] Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7119 


RELIABLE CARPENTER - MASON. Re- 
models old houses, finishes basements, 
installs picture windows; sliding-door 
closets. Garages built. Very reasonable. 
NI 8-0191 (after 6 p.m.) 


ACE EXPRESS (formerly Jim's express) 
Vans—Panels—Station Wagon 
Bonded-Insured, 24 hr. service, $3.50, 
$4.50 per hour, per man. 

U 71-7378. 





CALVIN FORD 
GENERAL TRUCKING 
CALL ANY TIME 
Estimates cheerfully given 
OLinville 2-6795 


MOVING 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendell, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem 


WE MOVE YOU WITHOUT TEARS 
economical, insured household moving. 
Vans, station wagons. Any place, any 
time. 

THE PADDED WAGON, AL 5-8343 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 








DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day 
PHONE: GLenmore 2-2244 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 


Moving, storage, local & long distance, 
We buy and sell pew and used furniture, 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hrs.) or IN 9-3431 





FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 





WEST END AV. in 70's, rm. in bachelor 
apt. Kitchen priv. optional. Nicely fur- 
nished, elev. bldg., privacy, bookcase, 
phone handy, nr. transp. Cool, airy, rea- 
sonable. TR 4-2445. 
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Ideal gifts for 
holiday shopping 


Save money and 
help the GUARDIAN 


GUARDIAN HOLIDAY BAZAAR 








COMPARE 
AND SAVE! 


Compare the price of the vitamin 
formula you are now taking 
with the Guardian formulas be- 
low, then join the 3,500 families 
that are saving money with 
Guardian Vitamins. 

VITAMIN-MINERAL 

For general use 
100 capsules, $2.50 
* 
MULTIPLE VITAMINS 


In small, easy-to-swallow capsules 
100 capsules, $1.75 
& 


HIGH POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS 


For general vitamin deficiency 
100 capsules, $3.25 
e 
HIGH. POTENCY THERAPEUTIC 


For run-down and convalescents 
100 capsules, $3. 
® 
STRESS FORMULA 


For undue stress or strain 
caused by worry or fatigue 


100 capsules, $5.50 
& 


HEMATINIC ANTI-ANEM:A 


FORMULA 
High in Iron, Liver & B-12 


100 capsules, $4. 
a 
VITAMIN-MINERAL CANDITABS 


For young people and adults 

who cannot swallow capsules 

Choice of chocolate, cherry or 
both flavors mixed 


100 capsules, $2.25 
a 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35-year-olds and up 
100 capsules, $3.50 
e 
PEDIATRIC DROPS 


For infants 
50 ce bottle, $2.25 
* 
THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
with MINERALS 


For people on restricted diets 


100 capsules, $4.95 








THREE NEW EXCITING 
ALBUMS FROM THE USSR 


Produced in High Fidelity Sound by Monitor Records 


NO. 2020. SHOSTAKOVICH “From Jewish Folk 
Poetry.” 11 songs with Nina Dorylak, soprano, 
Zara Dolukhanova, contralto, Alexei Massleni- 
kov, tenor, and Mark Reisen, bass. MUSSORG- 
SKY, “The Nursery,” a cycle of 7 songs. KABA- 
LEVSKY, Shakespeare Sonnets. With pianists 
Kabalevsky, Shostakovich and Sviatoslav Richter. 


No. 309. JEWISH FOLK SONGS FROM RUS- 
SIA. 14 songs played and sung by leading Soviet 
artists: Seven Daughters; The Golden Wedding; 
Under A Little Tree; Little Shepherd; Play, Mu- 
sicians; The Day Dream; What Do You Want, 
My Beloved Child?; Reyzele; What Have You 
Done To Me?; My Loving Mother; Yankele; 
Come To Kopresht; Beltz; Toast To Peace. Most 
of the songs are well known in the Yiddish reper- | 
toire, but there are some new, post-Czarist tunes 
as well. 








No. 310. RUSSIAN FOLK DANCES of the MOI- 
SEYEV DANCE COMPANY. 15 songs from the 
dance group’s repertoire including folk melodies 
from many regions of the U.S.S.R. 


The albums are sold in stores for $4.98 each 


GBS Special: 


$3.95 each 
2 for$ 7.50 
3 for $10.50 

















GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 





PETE 
SEEGER 


“American Favorite Ballads” 


18 SONGS INCLUDING 


OH, SUSANNA 
THE RIDDLE SONG 
BEAUTIFUL CITY 
SALLY ANN 


Amount 





HOUSE OF THE RISING SUN 
SHENANDOAH 
MIDNIGHT SPECIAL 





CARELESS LOVE 
HARD TRAVELING 





Name 





NEWSPAPER 


(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


No COD’s. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Orders filled only in the U.S. and territories and Canada. 


Address CHS HHEHSH EHH EEE EEE HEHEHE See Fesesenseeeeeeteee 


City eee POSS Sere eet steeses 


wTITIITIItttitfttttttititttiriititititttetttteteetttttttl 


POOR BOY 

BLACK GIRL 

ALABAMA BOUND 
STAGOLEE 

BLACK IS THE COLOR 
GO TELL AUNT RHODY 
THE WATER IS WIDE 


TOTAL 


THE FOX 
THE KEEPER & THE DOG 
List price: $5.95 
GBS SPECIAL: $3.95 





Zone .... State.......... The songs of ROBERT BURNS 


sung by 


BETTY SANDERS 


On a 12” LP album 


Songs include: Green Grow the Rushes, 
0; O Whistle and I'll Come to Ye, My 
Lad; For the Sake o’ Somebody; Scots 
What Hae; Corn Rigs; My Dowry’s the 
Jewel; Sodger Laddie; I'm O’er Young 
to Marry Yet; Flow Gently, Sweet Af- 
ton; Is There for Honest Poverty; Braw 
Lad o’ Galla Water; John Anderson My 
Jo, Wandering Willie; A Highland Lad 
My Love Was Born; The Dusty Miller; 
The Highland Widow's Lament; Were 
A’ Noddin’ 


Retail price: $4.98 
GBS SPECIAL: $3.95 





~ Peasant Dolls 
from Poland 


Here is a unique treat for the youngsters: Two 

lovely dolls crafted in Poland of wood in authentic 

peasant costumes. The children will love them, 

but you might want an extra set for yourself as 
knick-knacks, 


Pinocchio (left), $1; Boy and girl, pair, $1.95; 
all 3 for $2.50 © 





Children’s Books 


FOR AGES 3-6 


THE BIG TRAIN BOOK by Robert Kramer. A picture 
book in the shape of a train with wheels that turn. Die- 
sels, locomotives, passenger and freight cars plus a cab- 
oose, illustrated in full color. Simple text tells about trains 
and what they do peat .... . $1.00 
THE BIG FIRE ENGINE BOOK by Virginia Brody, A play 
book in the shape of a fire engine with four wheels that 
turn. Firemen, ladder trucks, pumper engines and other 
equipment, all gayly illustrated and explained 


FOLD-AWAY FARM, Hard cover book that opens to form 
a beautiful 3-D, full color farm-hcuse, barn, machinery, 
animals, etc. Additional die-cut pages provide extra mate- 
FINE FOF PIAF .ncccss 


THANK YOU, MR. SUN by Hyman Ruchlis, illustrated 
by Alice Hirsh. Teaches the impact of the sun on every 
aspect of life. The child will get an initial understanding 
of the meaning of energy and the relationship of the sci- 
ences of chemistry, physics and biology 


WHAT MAKES ME TICK? by Hyman Ruchlis, illustrated 
by Alice Hirsh. How people and vars work. The similarities 
and differences between a human body and an automo- 
bile are developed in conversation between Jimmy and 
The Car .. 


FOR AGES 8-12 

LIFE IN THE ARCTIC by Herman and Nina Schneider, 
illustrated by Robert Garland of the American Museum of 
Natural History, The fascinating ‘story of Arctic life with 
authentic information on the natural history of people 
and animals ......... rereerr 


LIFE IN THE TROPICS by Herman and Nina Schneider, 
illustrated by Matthew Kalmenoff of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. An informutive book on natural 
history of the way people and animals live in village and 
jungle of the tropics . 


FOR AGES 9-14 
THE STORY OF DINOSAURS by Stanley and Barbara 
Brown of the U. of California in Berkeley. Full length illus- 
trated book about dinosaurs, carnivores, flying reptiles, 
ancient sea serpents and many dther fascinating creatures 
of the Age of Reptiles. Full index and bibliography. By 
two outstanding authorities on science teaching ....$2.75 
BASIC KIT OF MATHEMATICS -y Hyman Ruchlis, illus- 
trated by Frank Angelini. A full length book about the 
fun of mathematics—plane and solic geometry and simple 
algebraic notation to introduce important ideas in math. 
Exvlains how to use protractor and other mathematical 
tools. PLUS a set of measuring instruments: ruler, com- 
pass, protractor, die cut models of geometric shapes . .$2.95 











